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BUT THERELL BE MORE PARKER 5\'S 


“) VEN its name carries a rare prestige. For 
S this is the pen of many distinctions. Its 
balanced shaft urges you to write. Its 
hooded tip of costly Osmiridium starts at first 
touch; floats silently and with magic smooth- 
ness, And only the “‘51” is designed for satisfac- 
tory use of Parker“51" Ink that dries as it writes. 
‘Small wonder you covet a “51” of your own! 
But even today, these “most wanted” pens are 
still too few. For no mass production methods 


can create them. Every “51” is made with pa- 
tient, precise, unhurried craftsmanship. 
However, a “51” may be yours far sooner 
than you expect. See your Parker dealer now. 
Parker 51's come in four colors: Black, Blue 
Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. $12.50; 
$15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to 
$80.00. Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada 


HOW A PARKER PEN HELPED SAVE TWO PRISONERS OF THE JAPS 


“My wife and I spent the last three years in a Jap 
War Prisoner Camp in the Philippines. At the time 
of our capture, fortunately, I had my Parker pen and 
was able to hold onto it until December, 1944. 


“At that time, our rations were reduced to starva- 
tion levels. Then we learned, via the prison "grape- 
vine", that our guards were willing to trade extra 
food for Parker fountain pens. 


“I swapped my Parker with a Jap soldier for a kilo 
of rice which actually helped to save our lives. Thank 
Heaven I had a Parker pen to trade, for the Japs 
would not accept any other makes.”* 


*Typical of many letters from Americans 
liberated in the Philippines. 


PARKER “51” 


‘Cope. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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T pleasant precaution, taken early and 
often, may help head off a cold or lessen 
's severity. 

Wet or cold feet, like fatigue, drafts, sud- 
len temperature changes, can lower body 
ance so that germs called the "“second- 
invaders” find it easier to invade throat 
issue. When they do, they produce much of 
he misery you know all too well. 


How Listerine Antiseptic Can Help 
This delightful antiseptic reaches way back 


n throat surfaces to kill millions of these 
secondary invaders”...gives Nature a help- 


ing hand in halting the mass invasion of germs. 
Naturally, pleney of rest, warmth, and light 


foods will help immeasurably in fighting off 


the infection. 
Fewer Colds in Tests 

Youneed only look at Listerine’s impressive 
record made in tests over 12 years to see how 
helpful it can be. Consider: 

That those who gargled with Listerine 
Antiseptic twice a day had fewer colds 
and usually milder colds than those who 
did not gargle...and fewer sore throats. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo: 


Wet Feet? Cold Feet? 
Look out for a Cold! 


GARGLE WITH LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


Fifteen minutes after a 


ductions on mouth and thre 
surfaces ranging up to 96.7%, 
and up to 80% one hour 


Germs Reduced up to 
96.7% in Tests 


The “Secondary Invaders” 


Below are some types of 
“secondary invaders,” mil- 
lions of may exist 
on the mouth and throat 
surfaces. 


after a Listerine Antisep- 
tic gargle. 


LL 


“Southern Exposure” 


Now the bends are O. K. for some girls, but not 
for Helen—who suffers from shrinkage of the 
dress. And the pity of it is that it takes only a 
"Sanforized” label to make such a picture im- 
possible! For a dress tagged "'Sanforized” never 
shrinks out of fit—and out of stylet 


"The Goop-Droop” 


Here's another unlovely picture—which 
is, alas, all too common, Eleanor bought 
a dress that was foo big, to allow for 
shrinkage. Silly girl! So much smarter 
to buy a dress with a “Sanforized” label 
in your right size. For a “Sanforized” 
dress that fits when you buy it has its 
good lines for keeps! So whenever you're 
shopping, whatever you want to pay— 
look for the “Sanforized” label on every 
washable cotton! 


Woman at her Worst 
( How guilty are you 7?) 


“The Tag-lagger” 


Particularly noticeable on strect cars and busses. 
Ethel’s legs haven't grown longer—her dress got 
shorter. Wouldn't have happened if she'd looked 
for a “Sanforized” label, and made sure her 
pretty dress would stay pretty—no matter how 
many times she washed it! 


To keep on looking Smarr 
ith got to keep on FITTING! 


“SANFORIZED- 


Fabric Shrinkage less than 1% by 
the Government's Standard Test 


gee IB E Goodrich| 


$12,000 worth of tires for one 30-mile trip 


|A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


RMY engineers wanted a secret load 
DN Spill cn the rckdle Gharwaliern 
|desert. It weighed 230 tons, Time was 
lall-important. How to get it there? 
[Build a railroad? That was costly and 
low. Move it by truck? No truck or 
trailer ever built would carry this load. 

Te was decided to design and build a 
lhuge trailer—if tires could be found 
Ito carry the load. And the trailer had 
ko be buile in 30 day 
ko B. E. Goodrich with ¢ 


lem—found just what they were 
looking for. B.F.Goodrich buile special 
truck tires based on the desert tire 
principle developed previously by the 
company. These are wide-botcomed 
tires that don't sink into soft sand. 
Tires that can carry a terrific load. 
Sixty-four big B.F. Goodrich tires, 
each weighing 220 pounds, were 
mounted on the trailer — eight rows of 
tires, eight in each row. The trailer was 
more than 39 feet long, nearly 17 feet 


wide, and weighed 73 tons. It was built 
to carry a toral load of 300 tons— the 
heaviest load ever hauled on pneumatic 
tires. 

Army tanks pushed and pulled the 
loaded trailer from the railroad siding 
to the desert. The load arrived safely 
and on schedule. Twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth of tires, still usable on 
other vehicles but primarily made for 
this one trip that may have shortened 
the war. 

This example of B.F.Goodrich 
ability to meet an unusual transporta- 


tion problem is typical of the research 
and development carried on constantly 
by the company. One improvement 
leads to another. Improvements which 
mean better tires for trucks, cars, air. 
planes, farm vehicles, and industrial 
equipment. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


Tu Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 


Dottie shaves with many 
other movie stars is clean 
teoth with Calox 
wvder, Calox has 


a 
a 
Another bright idea that 


ing hi 
woth VP 
five different cleansing and 
i polishing ingredients to 
B helprrenove call Endr-of 
t surface stains au 


bring 
out all the natural lustre of 
teeth. “L depend on Calox 
for di ys Dottie, 


One of the 225 products made for your 
beauty, health and comfort by 
McKesson & Robbins, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIGHT IDEAS 


DOROTHY 
LAMOUR 


star of Paramount's 
“MASQUERADE IN MEXICO" 


grows her own earrings! She had 
clips designed that hold real flow- 
ers; now Dottie shops in the garden 
every morning to pick her f 
and-fragrant jewelry for the day. 


Calox actually does more than 
and polish your teeth. Its 
cool, tingly flavor sweetens your 
breath, leaves your mouth feel- 
ingeleaner-than-clean and minty: 

fresh. No wonder Calox is known 
as“The Breath-less Beauty Den- 
tiftice.”"Try Calox Tooth Powder. 


§ 
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WALL STREET 
Sirs: 

Who can surpass LIFE in the art 
of reporting? Your Who's Who and 
What's What of Wall Street (LIFE, 
Jan. 7) was magnificent. 

Crt. Leoxano H, 


Cherry Point, N. C. 
Sirs: 
Iris well to know that the 


¢ our banking institu 
pearing Americans. 


eeu. W. Farrar 


New York, N.Y 


Your photographer has  outd 
er, Veblen, Lewis and Sinclair 
in his revelation of thi 
composite dehumanized, vulture face 
of the Hardheaded Business 
tions—not a sag nor a 
Fa wattle is missing. 


Jonw Banwovr 


Jottesville, Vas 


Sis: 

‘Wall Street,” 
ot have fully 
Tt made me won 


liv 


Your lucid arti 


eause Lwon't have di 
float all that is 


es are kind and alert, 
id calculating, that 
hed out 
a determined line; that he is 
t to sit in a $27.50 seat, put his 
up on the base burner and, 
a copy of LIFE before him, 
i sitting around a 
‘ters, with hats on, smok- 
and saying very little 
could be happier. 
Henes D. Cawpnru. 
senville, Ohio 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


EUROPE'S WINTER 
Sirs: 
Thanks to LIFE’s John Dos Passos} 
for his most accurate though terrify- 
ing portrayal of the grim conditions 
existent in Europe (LIFE, Jan. 7). 
Thave seen and talked with many of 
the hungry the author mentions, but 
ithout the apprehension that, 

y enough, these m 
sponsible for the war crimes of 
War II will “get off easy” 
prisoned with food and an almost 
certain guarantee that they need not 


live to experience the suffering of 
the weary, cold and starving multi- 
tude, 

We 


allow humans 
to""ser: 


rican garbage cans. 
M. Ryan 


Kent, Wash, 


¥ ures of unfortu- 
te German women and children to 
illustrate the dest ind suffering, 
which Europe is now undergoing. It 
appears to me that you could haye 
many pictures of destitute 
Poles or Czechs or other displaced 
persons that would have just as ad 
quately illustrated your artic i 
As I recall, after World War Tw 
saw many pictures of starving and 
J German ehi 
seems that these “poor” ‘children 
managed to grow up and become 
strong ors for who 
no crime w knowledge of 
mankind was too low. I therefore say, 
Let's not waste too much time nor 
sympathy on the German people, in- 
nocent or otherwise, and instead let 
us devote our help and sy 
the vietims of the Ge 
er happens or has happened 
ever be adequate] 
crimes. | 


L. M. Coren 


ple in the U.S. 
this sign they) 


might be to understand what Eu-| 
rope is going through now. 

When hospitals start taking scraps 
out of a garbage can, it’s time som 
at w helping hand. | 

Pre F, W. Brown 


Epernay, France 


Sirs: 
If LIFE has been attempting to, 
the conscience of the average| 
» showing concern for the) 
starving peoples of Europe, it, has) 
certainly succeeded in my case, Your 
ast article by John Dos Passo 
cinched it—with each meal I fee 
guiltier. 
Therely make a resolution to send 
a weekly package of canned food (no 
iter how small) to the Victory 
Committee of Canned Foods. What a 
moral obligation we owe that starving 
and decrepit mass of humanity! For 
heaven's. sake let’s show some de- 
cency toward this suffering and not 
be so wrapped up in our own selfish 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 7 


Blizzard weather will fing many folks snoozing happily under a single layer of Fog and drizzle won't bother the G-E Blanket owner, Simply turn on the 
electrically heated blanket. (G-E Blanket weighs only 5 lbs. ‘Chree regular blane blanket .. . sleep like a baby all night long, Expense is no factor either—can 
kets weigh about 15 lbs.) cost less than a ceut a night, depending on local power rates, 


G-E AUTOMATIC BLANKET BRINGS YOU 
NIGHT-LONG SLEEPING COMFORT 


“Never slept so well in my life!”’...““Warm as 
toast on the coldest nights.’...“Gets me to 
so much quicker!” 


= Blanket into ary socket. outfitted with G-E Blankets. Enthusiasti 
Control k erature now wonder how they ever got along without them- 


A fortunate few will be able to get G-E Blankets 
now. Soon there will be plenty for all, 


Comments like these come from thousands of sleep- 
happy G-E Blanket owners, 


model with 


And coming next Spring—a 
two controls for husband and wife wishing 
hed, The G 


to pre-warm chilly sheets, Turn it on a few minutes 
hefore ret then climb into a bed blissfully, 


ed long before the war by the General e * t atures for their half of th 
asi trivally.  Testfully warm from corner to corner. Sleep Fleas Conipaiy, Nedgepect 
le regular blanket !0ng sunshiny warmt 
«yet warm as three when necessary. Before the war, thousands of American homes were PRICED AT $34.50, plus Federal Excise Tax 


FOR A NEW KIND OF SLEEPING COMFORT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


tho sleep under G-E Blankets. 
E Blankets save 


Zero weather no longer means hed socks, sweaters in bed, and roaring furn: Cold winds and rain mean nothing to those 
‘Those who sleep under Blankets can wear summer-w Special Bedside Control keeps bed temperature “just right! 


clothes all year round, keep windows wide open. storage space, make hedmaking simpler and q 


“« ’ 

Dae Putt. that old one on me,” roared 
Elmer, the bull, “That's the same line you hand me 
every time you want to get your own way—and I'm not 
having any! What I want to know, woman, is where 
you're headed for and why.” 

“And I'll be delighted to tell you,” cheerfully 
chirped Elsie, the Borden Cow. “I'm off on a flying 
tour of Borden's plant 

“That's a hot one,” 
in Cowdom Come will you do in a laboratory?” 

“Oh, I won't do anything,” answered Elsie, 
just going to watch my friends, the Borden sci 
do things. Dear, it’s better th: igic show!” 

“What! No rabbits?” sneered Elmer. 


“Of course they have rabbits—in the testing labora- 


'm 
tists, 


WEMO HBS 4 NEW ano WONDERFUL 
5 @ ' ONOLATE® 


plant! You could see how vitamins and minerals 
everyone needs every day are blended into a glorious 
milk-chocolate flavored drink. You could get a first- 
hand idea of vitamin control, too, when the scientists 
assay Hemo. You—’ 

“Assay!” exclaimed Elmer suspiciously. “What kind 
of foreign talk is that?” 


“It’s not just talk, dear,” explained Elsie, “It's a 
very, very serious scientific procedure. A sort of check 
and double check on vitamin content. You know, the 
Borden folks are mighty particular about making 
everything as good as they say it is. For instance, when 


they say Borden’s Evaporated Milk is rich in Vitamin 
D, you can bet your bottom dollar they're right—4oo 
units per reconstituted quart! . . . Yes, dear, Borden's 
controls every single step in the preparation of its 
wonderful food 

“One thing they'll never control,” groaned Elmer, 


=, 2 


“and that’s your tongue. Maybe you can control it long 
enough to tell me exactly where you're going?” 
“Of course, dear,” answered Elsie. “My first stop 


will be to see the folks who make those delightful 
Borden's Fine Cheeses.” 

“Cheese!” drooled Elmer. “Why didn't you say so 
before? If I went along, do you suppose they'd let me 
do a little sampling on the sid 

“May-bee,” doubtfully considered Elsie, “But, you 
know, Borden’s has its own staff of cheese tasters and 
testers, men who have devoted lifetimes to creating 
grand cheese foods like Borden's Chateau—that's the 
one with the exciting, tangy Cheddar flavor. It's—" 


OMOSENIZED Mic 


# & 
f\ a‘ 

“Quit it!” begged Elmer. “You're driving me crazy.” 

“You're not the only one,” laughed Elsie, “who goes 
crazy about the wonderful foods Borden's: makes. 
Folks all over the country, and up in Canada, too, 
certainly love them, They buy them, and buy them, 
and buy them again, year alter year. All of which 
proves, dear, that quality count 

“Quality—my eye!” argued Elmer. “It's taste that 
counts. 

“But, dear, you can taste quality,” soothed Elsie. 

‘ou taste it in every delicious, smooth sip of glorious 


Borden's Homogenized Milk. There's Vitamin D in 
every drop, you know. And every little globule of 


ny TIME 
Great TREATS Mice CREAM AND 
BORD tk SHERBETS: 


cream is broken into tiny particles and spread all 
through the milk. 

“No matter how you spread it,” sighed Elmer, “it's 
still Borden's. Woman, woman, can’t you ever even 
think of anything but business?” 

“OF course, dear,” brightly twittered Elsie. “I love 
to think of fun and good times, too. And when I do, 
I think of Borden's Ice Cream and Milk Sherbets. They 
really make a party a party. And they're such good, 
nourishing treats any time.” 

“Any time, every time, all the time,” wearily mum- | 
bled Elmer, “it’s Borden's, Borden's, Borden's.” 

“Why, dear, you made a slogan!” enthused Elsi 
“Almost as nice as our famous one—if it's Borden's, it’s 
GOT to be good!” 


TUNE IN 


Comedy Goest Stars 


FRIDAY EVENINGS ~ CBS 


© The Borden Company 


INSIDE * 


Published Here Every 4 Weeks 


They Made The Temperature Rise 


Out of the pages of the novel that kept 
America agog last winter, steps the 
sloc-eyed spitfire from London's slums 
who climbed the ladder of love to become 
England's most indiscreet Duchess! 


kk 
And your blood pressure will rise all over 


again when you see the screen version of 
Rosamond Marshall's racy best-seller, 


* ok Ok 


Paulette Goddard has been handed the 
juiciest role since Scarlett O'Hara came 
swinging down the pike, and Miss G. 
has the seductive time of her life as the 
first of the flaming redheads who's got 


enough men for four women. 
* ok ok 


‘And she’s more than enough for Ray 
Milland, and sound after 
Weekend." Ray turns in still another sock 
performance as the engaging rascal who 
tarts her off on the greatest Gold Rush 
history. 


kok Ok 


Their motto was meet ‘em, marry "em and 
memorize their bank accounts. But all his 
plans went out the window when Kitty 
began purring a romantic tune of her own! 


ts ok 
This lavish and riotously entertaining 
production comes from Director Mitchell 


Leisen, a man who knows that spice is 
the variety of life. 


wok Ok 


Your favorite theatre will show “KITTY” 
for what she is any day now. 


Paramount Pictures 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS: 


CONTINUED 


desires for new iceboxes, more meat 
and extra comforts! 

Mas. E. Jon Dovcrass 
New Orleans, La. 


SPOON-FED GENTLEMAN 
Sirs: 


My finer sensibilities were some- 


ing bird in the U. S.” eating in the 
Kitchen and eating out of a fry 
pan. Witness the attached phot 
the “most gentlemanly bird in the 
who eats out of a spoon like 
wer gentleman. He also adores 
yy mother-in-law 
‘At the age of 


he uses no pro- 
mperate and after 


he admonishes 
me with an indignant "Bad b . 

Jou A. Aupmipce 
Oak Park, Tl. 


CHURCHILL’S PAINTINGS 


L for the beautiful 
igs of Winston 


article, "The Pain 

Churchill,” in LIFE’s Jan. 7 issue. 
Dynamic, superb statesman that he 

is, one cannot help but visualize the 


depth of simplicity lodged in. the 
greatness of his being. 


innate frankness, his blunt realism, 
his depth of character, are fully por- 
trayed. 


Cuamtorre Rutsca 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Sirs: 

Winston Churchill, fabulous Win- 
nie, who has a satanic lust for life, a 
Dali complex for art, an unconquer- 
able spirit toward politics, a porten- 
tous desire for cigars and Scoteh, a 
Bard if there ever was Avon (apolo- 
gies to Shakespeare) is the most pic- 
turesque, erudite, lucid "character" 
in the world today. 

Your article was great... . 

Bextiey Hanis 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sirs: 


T did so much appreciate Winston 
Churchill's paintings. 

Can you please furnish me with 
the correspondence address of Mr. 
Churchill? Ifs0, I shall be most grate- 
ful, as I wish to correspond with 
him... 

Rey. Atva Taompson 


Borger, Texas 


@ Mr. Churchill's permanent ad- 
dress is Chartwell, Westerham, 
Kent.—ED. 
“LIBERALISM” 
Sirs: 

You have rendered a distinct serv- 
ice to the cause of liberalism in your 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 


o 4” 
now Wd X oF MARYLAND 
BECAME A“ MILLION DOLLAR” 


4 Feud Wael 


A 
Le, 


And How John Robert Powers’ Advice On 
Shampooing Hair Helped Her On The Way 


Amb Glion: Vier one ambition was ko become 


a top-flight model—especially one of the exclu- 
sive Powers Models. People told her she had a 
beautiful face and figure. She had lovely hair— 
nice, attractive teeth. Photographers said she was 
photogenic. So she decided to go to New York 
and see if she had a chance... . 


Letrwiew: W201 thrilling inter 


view with Mr. Powers. He said he 
thought she could make the grade. 
He gave her many beauty-pointers, 
And was very firm about the shampoo 
she was to use. He said, “Use only 
Kreml Shampoo if you want to bring 
outall your hair's natural glossy high- 
lights and lustre—to leave hair gleam- 
ing with its silken sheen chae lasts 
for days.” 


Success / 


Now our little fledgling has become 
astellar Powers Model—the famous 
Miss Ann Taylor. Sought after 
socially. Booked solid for posing 
and fashion engagements. And how 


She adores the way Kreml Shampoo 
thoroughly cleanses every tiny 
strand and brings out all the 
hair’s natural sparkling beauty — 
how it leaves hair so much easier 


thankful Miss Taylor is for Mr: 
Powers’ advice about beautifying 
Kreml Shampoo! 

Her lovely hair always looks so 
shining bright—fairly dancing with 
its natural highlights and lustre. 


to arrange: 
Powers Models call Kreml Sham: 
poo their “glamour hair-bath.” So 
why not “glamour-bathe” your hair 
with Kreml Shampoo. Buy a bottle 
at any drug, dept. or 10¢ store: 


KREML SHAMPOO 


FOR SILKEN-SHEEN HAIR—EASIER TO ARRANGE 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KREML HAIR TONIC 


A product of R: B. Semler, Inc, 


1. SOME SPORTS ARE 
without keen vision 
ing cyes interfere with hair- 
trigger action, One way to be 
a better sportsman is to have 
your eyes examined regularly! 


Are your eyes 
on the downgrade? 


2. ALL SPORTS ARE THRILLING 
when yo 

ive you y 
its of better vision. ‘Ta 


of the skills and 


needed 


more comfortable. 


overbrightnest 
ight reduce eTEF Looking 


COMPANY, INC.+NEW YORK*TORONTO+LONDON 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


CONTINUED. 


"What is Liberalism?” 
(LIFE, Jan 7). I have also discovered 
something about myself from the 
reading of your editorial... 1am a 
liberal. I never knew that before. 
From your definition of the liberal 
position on many matters, I hope that 
many more Americans will discover 
they are liberals and that your 
ial fills their needs also in de- 
fining the true liberal. 

Definition is vitally important in 
all phases of human life, So, more 
power to you in your efforts to bring 
American thinking to focus. 

Tuomas J. Houwes 
Manchester, Ga, 


CAROLE LANDIS 


the 
However, according to my 
ons he is hushand No. 4, 

The three previous husbands of the 
irvaccous Miss Landis were Irving 
whom she married at the 
Willis Hunt Jr.; and Cap- 
s Wallace, whom she wed 
a whirlwind romance in Lon- 
le on a USO entertainment 


Bau. Tanasnen 
Glen Ellyn, Ill, 


@ As LIFE correctly stated, Miss 
Landis got married for the fifth time, 
but to her fourth husband, In 1935, 
when she was 15, she married Irving 
Wheeler, had the marriage annulled, 
married him again, separated from 
e weeks, divorced him 


I find it hard to believe that the 
Ohio attorney who tried to unzip Miss 
Landis’ tights was, as LIFE 


J. Manse 
Port Arthur, Texas 


BALANCING BABIES 


31 issue you showed a 
trainer balancingan 8-month-old child 
in his hands, This is a picture of 


jonth-old child in his father’s 
hands, and he wasn’t trained. 

‘Mrs, At Puram 
Broadview, Mont. 


CONTINUED OM PAGE 1a 


DOUBLE-DUTY NOSE rors (Zi, 
NOW HELPING MILLIONS! 


Wena ineadseold vedere seater 
the misery right away, Puce a lide 
Va-tro-nol in each nostril. Ic is spe- 
cialized medication that works right 
where trouble is! 
ji j sneezy, sniffly, 
Quickly Relieves sss jai. 
of head colds, Makes breathing easier, 
many colds from 
Helps Prevent sis. cols fom 
Keep this Double-Duty Nose Drops 
always handy—ready to use instantly 
when needed. You may save yourself 


much misery. Fol- 

VICKS low directions in 
the package, 

VA-TRO-NOL 


CHILDREN’S COLDS 


To relieve miseries — rub (e | 
VicksVapoRub thoroughly | fe. ] 
fon throat, chest, back and ae 


Jet its time-tested poultice- VICK: 


vapor action go to work! W yaroRus 


WINDBREAKER 


JOHN RISSMAN & SON 


RM JACKETS 
FINE WOOL LININGS 
f TusTesT SHOWER-PROOF FABRICS | 
q SOLD EVERYWHERE 
JON RISSMAN & SON “»" MAKERS. » CHICAGO | 


— F [CL copies 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Alndersen’s Fairy Tales & Grimms’ Fairy Tales 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY FULL COLOR DRAWINGS AND 
NUMEROUS PEN DRAWINGS PRINTED IN SEPIA 


In Two Separate Volumes + Boxed 
Retail Price *5% 


SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 
Latest Book 
CASS 
TIMBERLANE 


A Novel of Husbands 
‘and Wives 


$2.75 


UP FRONT 
BY BILL MAULDIN, 
ond 
THE WORLD, 
THE FLESH, and 
FATHER SMITH 
BY BRUCE MARSHALL 
(double selection) 
‘Gombiaed price to members 
$3.00 


TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


IGNING and mailing the coupon en- 
rolls you, You pay no fixed sum as a 
member and obligate yourself for no fixed 
term. You pay for each book as you receive 
it, no more than the publisher's retail 
price, and frequently much less. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and other 
mailing expenses.) 

‘As a member you receive a careful pre- 
publication report about each book-of- 
the-month (and at the same time reports 
about all other important new books). 
If you want the book-of-the-month, you 


let it come. If not, you specify some other 
book you want, or simply write, “Send 
me nothing.” With every two books-of- 
the-month you buy, you receive, free, a 
valuable book-dividend. Last year the 
retail value of books given to Club mem- 
bers was over $9,000,000. 

Your only obligation as a member is to 
buy no fewer than four books-of-the-month 
in any twelve-month period, and you can 
cancel your subscription any time after 
doing so. (Prices are slightly higher in 

la.) 


THE WHITE 
TOWER BRAVE MEN 
BY JAMES R. ULLMAN, BY ERNIE PYLE 
Price to members $3.00 


$2.75 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A221A 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free copies of 
} ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES and GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES, and for every two 
books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, 
the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase 
at least four books-of-the-month from the Club each full year am a 
member, and I may cancel my subscription any time after purchasing 
four such books from the Club. 
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+ GOSH, LOOK AT BOB'S HAIR. It’s all tangled and wild look- 
ing. And, hey, he’s got loose dandruff, too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right. 
If he'd just use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic he could keep his hair combed 
and looking neat all day long. I wonder...” 


5 dtops a day 
kege Oty ae away 


LOOK WHAT HAPPENS! It can happen to you, too.. 
drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check Dry Scalp by supple- 
menting natural scalp oils. Loose dandruff disappears. That itchy 
feeling goes. Your hair regains that natural, just-combed look. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic works with nature—contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Use it, too, with massage before sham- 
pooing. It’s double care—both scalp and hair. 


« Just five 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today than any other hair tonic 


could stand alone. 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


conTInUED 


My husband has been holding 
our daughter Kathy up in the air since 


she was 6 months old, as soon as she 


Many M. Hoxzo 
Palmerton, Pa. 


VETERANS AT COLLEGE 


taine 
eight-minute drive from the 
where veterans and their 
live, each in his own h 

Nonwat 0. Love 


Niagara Falls, 
SNAKE AND RAT 


and printed 
Asa nature 
terested in the pi 
the snake's eating habits 
more agreeable than those of 
people I know. Let’s have mo 
tures of the lowly, misunde 
order of Squamata—eating and other- 


Lovat A. AxDERSON 
Wadena, Minn. 


Sirs: 

A person by the name of P. Carden 
wrote in about LIFE’s pictures of a 
snake eating a rat and said it should 


not have been printed for children to 
read. Well, I am a boy of 11 and I 
thoughtit was swell, You should have 
more of that stuff in your magazine. 

Rican GeRpinc 
St.Louis, Mo. 


TEETHING PAINS 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 


DR. HAND’S 
TEETHING LOTION 


Just rub it on the gums 


POR 


GEN 
RELI 


try 

MINERAL OIL 
The easy-action laxa' 
for ordinary constipation 


FOOT 
AIDS 


CALLOUSES 


Callous P 
move pressure 
cated Sines em 


WATCH CRYSTALS 
YOU CAN'T BREAK 


CAN BE FITTED MLE 


cRMANOW-SIMON CO. 
ROCHESTER TN Y 


™ CAPEHART 


Dynasty ana empire come and 
are gone. Conquerors ride and ride 
no more. A gun speaks and a gun 


tendril, 


$300 to $550. T 


8750 to $1500 


apehart Collection by Robert Riggs. BrUnmehilde weeps at Slegivid’s tuneral_ pyre 


dealer or, Capehart Div’, Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind, 


heard in an April 


(a thousand 


Aprils. Fragments of song addressed 


to uh ¢ will die 


time dies. 3 abides. It stays and 


will stay. All our tomorrows 


reach out glad arms to embrace it. 


Enjoy it, now, with the new 
E high qual 
825 to 8300 


Capehart or the new Farnsworth. and eco nyenient pur 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION « RADIO CORPORATION 


Is 14 ie one 
TENDER BEEF ADDED / 


YOU GET 


By careful expe 
how to blend tender b 
fully that the 


Swift has learned 


YOU GET 


get more of some food elements in pork, 
But in Prem you 


8 of both meats. 


of others in b 
get the nutritional 
That nty of high quality proteins, 
impo ralsand B complex vitamins. 


YOU GET 
Prem slices cleanly and evenly. It is firm 
and solid. Not soft. Not mushy. Yet it is 
delightfully juicy and tender. 


oe 


TO 1 PREFER BEEF ADDED! 
ha 
1 homemakers wanted it 
n 3 to lL. From their own 
ice, they know that t 


vorful be been added to Prem 


by 


ombination of 
loaf. 


See 


beef and pork produces a better-flave 


how different i 
like it. 


So try F 
how much 


\ a 


” Swirr 
, gi ( auaurry 


> 
your Dtyle-line 
starts at 
your bust-line 


‘There is a key 
to get, so important to have. A 
young firm bust-line is a basic 
need, a “Perma-lift’"* t 
do so much to help you 
it easily, comfortably. 
“Perma-lift” bra the famous 
cushion insets at the base of the 
bra cups gently support your 
bust from below, retain that 
support through countless wash- 
ings and wear. A “Perma-lift” 
bra is so utterly unlike any other 
bra that you'll experience a new 
thrill the first time you wear it 
Ask for a “Perma-lift” bra to- 
day at your favorite corset de- 
partment, Priced 1.25 to 2.5 


to style, so easy 


Perma-lift" an "aret 
marks of A. Stein & Company 
U.S. Pat, Off) 


TRUST THE TRADEMARKS THAT 
STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 


eum if 


THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


Another Hichos 


LIFE 


Erron-ix-Carer Henry R. Lace 
Prestenr. Roy E. Larsen 
Eorrontat. Dinector. John Shaw Billings 


UFE'S COVER 
Before she starred in last year’s Broadway 
hit, Carousel, Jan Clayton played in cowboy 
ras" under contract to return to 
MS'send, But Oscar 
Jerome Kern were 90 
TT) 
‘et Jan 


Hammerstein's partner, 
promise and Jan stayed. 
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Rockeleller Center, New York 20, 


Personal Selection Guarantees 


THE RIGHT POINT 
f the way you wile 


When you own an Esterbrook, pen and penmanship are 
equally matched. Thirty-three Renew-Points are yours to choose 
from—you get exactly the right point for the way you write. 
And since you can replace Esterbrook Points yourself, your 
pen will always deliver undelayed top-notch service. People 
who select a fountain pen for personal use say that no other 
pen offers so much. 


WOUMBERED POINT STYLES 
for your personal selection 


2556 Genctal Wdting 


9401 Kine Mjarepoe 


NUMBERED POINTS 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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SPEAKIN 
PICTURES... 


-- WASHINGTON COLUMNIST 
DISPLAYS NEW HAT EACH DAY =. c m off with, * 


man: 
ning the c her fan n 


he Needs a 1p 
Maren £ Dol 


JOHN, I'M SORRY. 
BUT IF YOU 
DONT KNOW WHATS 
WRONG=I DONT 
KNOW HOW TO 
TELL YOU! 


apiktco! WELL I KNOW DAMES, 
CHIEF! FUSSY AS ALL 
roomie cur mecut. 4 
OF THAT, BAD BREATH ANO STUFF, 
Pee ‘SO~MAYBE WE SHOULD 
HEAD FOR YOUR 
DENTISTS! 


TO COMBAT BAD BREATH, I RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! FOR SCIENTIFIC 
STS PROVE THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 CASES, 
GATES INSTANTLY STOPS BAD BREATH 
THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUN 


COLGATE ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM 
GETS INTO HIDDEN 

TEETH 

FOOD PARTICLE: 


COLGATE SURE DOES 
‘A.JO8 OF CLEANING AND 
POLISHING TEETH, TOO! 


Tune In! KAY KYSER Wednesday Night— NBC Network 


SPEAKING OF PICT 


CONTINUED 


MIS. CASSINT'S DRESSES are also quite spectacular. This leopard evening 
gown once almost broke up a Washington reception. It is two-piece and the 
top can also be worn with shorts. Twenty-six-year-old Mrs. Cassini calls it 

“a rug on a girl instead of a girl on a rug.” Itis a favorite dress with her hus- 
band Igor, who can only sec her a few days a week now because he works in 
New York, writing the “Cholly Knickerbocker” society column for the Jour- 
nal-American. The Cassinis’ marriage resulted from a romantic meeting seven 
years ago, when Igor was tarred and feathered bysome outraged Virginian gentl 
imen for his remarks about Southern women and took refuge nearby at Au 
ine’s father’s farm. She now calls him “Ghighi” and he calls her “Bootsie. 


Amazing New Oil...War-Proved 


Start fart Famer in Army and Essential Equipment 


7 NEW 


ed 


————r 
S0cowy.vacuuM oll COMP 


Mae IN USA 


Mobiloil Clean” means that new oil and fuel consumption and mini- 


4 
- biloil 
. nprovements in Mobiloil keep mum rep 
“=> Keep Your hoiggy riage, pactacs, valvéstrear Tron de- oy, : 


New Mobiloil has been proved the 


posits that waste power, fuel—vital 
ert parts are eleaner. 


hard way—in thousands of Arm 
bat and transport vehicle: 
ind bus fleets 

he finest Mobiloil ever made! 
Don't just “change oil" —ch 


com- 
sssential 


full delivery of liquid oil to he 


— iia ae New Mobiloil at your Mobilgas di 

Pm 3, New Mobiloil permits quick starts ——__—_ 
ean wear—provides efficiency and econ- 

Ye omy of operation evidenced by low . General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 

aye 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:20 E.5.1.—NEC 


lovely new complexion; 


Ppan-Cake’ creates 4 I 
snger look 


ut gives the skin softer, smoother, Jo 


ah 
pat Cake make 


sion faults and 
sion fi 4 Stays on for hy a 
§ ve 
whe étthog eee 


de sim) comple: ; 
inst Ary" 
retouching 


1+ pelps bis 
wpan-Cake 
rs melas forma guards ag 
CARPENTER : a 


fi? 
Fen Chke Mate"? 


Up takes just g ife 
fe 


*Pan-Cake...Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S.Pat.Off. 


LIFE’S REPORTS 
LIMERICKS 


NEW ANTHOLOGY PRINTS CLASSIC NONSENSE VERSE 


The five-line rhymed nonsense jingles known as limericks fizst came to 
the attention of English-speaking people about 1700, when Irish sol- 
diers returned from France to Ireland’s County Limerick with a choice 
assortment of them, adapted from French nonsense verse. Although 
the form has been the popular medium for ribald jingles, there are 
many excellent, altogether proper limericks. The following examples 
appear ina new book, hat Cheer, an anthology of American and British 
humorous verse, edited by David McCord (Coward-McCann Inc., $3.50). 


Said a great Congregational preacher 
To a hen, “You're a beautiful creature.” 
And the hen, just for that, 
Laid an egg in his hat, 
And thus did the Hen reward Beecher. 
ANONYMOUS 


There was an old person of Tring 
Who, when somebody asked her to sing, 
Replied, “Isn't it odd? 
T can never tell God 
Save the Weasel from Pop Goes the King!” 
Anonymous: 


There’s a vaporish maiden in Harrison 
Who longed for the love of a Saracen. 
But she had to confine her 
Intent to a Shriner, 
Who suffers, I fear, by comparison, 
Morris Bishop 


There was a young lady of Woosester 
Who usést to crow like a roosester; 
She usest to climb 
Two trees at a time, 
But her sisester usest to boosest her. 
Anonymous 


‘An epicure, dining at Crewe, 
Found quite a large mouse in his stew. 
Said the waiter, “Don’t shout, 
And wave it about, 
Or the rest will be wanting one, too!” 
Anonymous 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


What’s the best way to 
teach a child Ohedience? 


THREATEN HER? .... Fear of punishment may force your child to obey you~ 
even to the point of taking some harsh, bad-tasting laxative, But if the dose 
weakens and upsets her, you're apt to have even more difficulty getting her to 
take a medicine the next time. It will be much easier for both you and the 
child, if you'll just realize that 

Some laxatives are too strong! 


EMER? ... Off 
‘own purpose. Especially, if the medicine happens to be one of 
ing, overly mild doses that just stirs up the youngster inside, without giving 
proper relief. You'll do your child a greater favor, if you'll only recognize at 


teeta Some laxatives are too mild! 


1g a child a bribe to take a laxative may actually defeat 


SHE'LL ENJOY OBEYING!. 
when you give your youngster Ex-Lax! Children really " 
chocolate taste of EX-Lax. And mothers know that it's a laxative they can trust, 
Ex-Lax is so effective, yet so nice and gentle, too. Not too strong, not too mild 


Ex-Lax is the “Happy Medium’ 


Threats and bribes will no longer be necessary, 
for that good 


IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD! 
Don't dose yourself with 
harsh, upsetting purga- 
tives. Take Ex- 
ics ecole As a precaution use only at directed 


thoroughly effective, but 
it’s kind and gentle, coo! EX: kL AX 
10¢ ond 25¢ at drug stores 


THE “HAPPY MEDIUM” LAXATIVE 
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“What's cookin’, honey?” 
“Almost anything—now that you're 
rid of your ‘5 o'clock Shadow'!” 


for faces that 
! deserve the best- 


‘THE famous, all-metal Gem Micro- 
matic Safety Razor with the built-in, 
face-fitting bevel that permits you to 
use the master-barber’s long, gliding 
stroke. All one-piece. 
‘Twist ... it opens! Twist 


= +» it closes! Clog-proof. 
Gold-plated. So — enjoy - 
. 


the Gem way of shaving! 


avoro ‘5 o'ctock SHADOW’ wiTH 


GEM PEERLESS. Gold-plated 
razor, 5 Gem Blades, in richly 
ined case, $1.25. 


RAZORS and BLADES 


EVERY TUESDAY 


EVENING OVER 
MUTUAL NETWORK 
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LIFE’S REPORTS continueo 


There was a young person named 
Tate 
Who went out to dine at 8.8, 
But I will not relate 
What that person named Tate 
And his téte-a-téte ate at 8.8. 
Canoryy Watts 


A dergyman out in Dumont 
Keeps tropical fish in the fonts 
Though it always surprises 
The babes he baptizes, 
Tt seems to be just what they want, 
Monais Bisnor 


‘There was a young man of Devizes, 
Whose ears were of different sizes; 
The one that was small 
Was of no use at all, 
But the other won several prizes. 


Anonymous 


There was a young fellow named 


Hall, 
Who fell in the spring in the fall; 
“Twould have been a sad thing 
If he'd died in the spring, 
But he didn't—he died in the fall. 
AvonyMous 
A sleeper from the Amazon 
Put nighties of his gra’mazon— 
‘The reason, that 
He was too fat 
To get his own pajamazon. 
Axonymous 
There once was a man of Calcutta 
Who spoke with a terrible stutter, 
At breakfast he said, 
"Give me b-b-b-bread, 
And beb-b-b-b-b-butter.” 
Anonymous 


I wish that my Room had a Floors 
I don’t so much care for a Door, 
But this walking around 

Without touching the ground 
Is getting to be quite a bore! 
Geer Buncess 


‘There was a faith-healer of Deal 
Who said, “Although pain isn’t real, 
If I sit ona pin 
And I puncture my skin 
I dislike what I fancy I feel!” 


There was a fat canon of Durham, 
Who trod on a cloister-bred 
wurrum: 
Said he to the beadle, 
“Prepare the cathed'l, 
And let us proceed to inter’m.” 
Anonymous 


A beautiful lady named Psyche 
Is loved by a fellow named Yche. 
One thing about Yeh 
The lady can’t lych 
Is his beard, which 
spyche. 


dreadfully 
Axoxynous 
A silly young fellow named Hyde 
In a funeral procession was spieds 
. "Who is dead?” 


the ride.” 


Anonymous 


Aclean toilet bow! has no odor. When 
you use SANi-FiusH you know the 
bowl is clean. Stains and invisible 
film that foster germ growth are re- 
moved by the chemical disinfecting 
action of this wonderful cleaner. 
Sani-Fiust saves disagreeable, 
messy scrubbing. Just sprinkle it in 
the toilet bowl—that’s all. It’s safein 
septic tanks, effective in hard and 
soft water. Two handy sizes sold 
everywhere, The 


Hygienic Products 
Co,, Canton 2, Ohio. 


L I F E has 22,000,000) 
readers every week. 


BLESSED RELIEF FROM 


loss of sleep 
head 
cold 


MISERIES 


Why torture yourself 
with that “suffocating” 
feeling due to head colds? 

few drops of Mistol 
Drops with Ephedrine 
help clear out your nose.. 

(O Belpyoutobreathe easier 
and thereforesleep better. 


Look, gals — 


Here’s how to buy sheets 


What Kind of Sheets? 


Percale sheets . . feel softer . . smoother . . lots 1 
to sleep on! Cannon Percale Sheets are top favorite 
smart young-marrieds—gioing you up-in-the-clouds 
‘at down-to-earth prices, so you can afford 'em for every 


How many? 


At least three pairs for every single (or double!) bed in 
the house. Pair in use; pair in the wash; spare pair. 


How to tell about wear? 


Look for a firm, close, even weave, with no fuzziness 
or uneven spots. Cannon Percale Sheets are real mara- 
thoners for wear—they have 180 threads of fine, g- 
staple cotton per square inch—25% more threads than 
the best-grade muslins! 


Be fussy about details! 


Look for snowdrift whiteness! Specially bleached Cannon 
Percales practically dazale y ys examine the 
selvage—a spot where most sheets give out first. Cannon 
Percale Sheets have a sturdy selvage with extra threads 
woven in—making each sheet extra strong at the edges! 


Look ahead to laundering! 


Percale’s lighter—lots lighter. You'll find Can 
Percale Sheets a real saving, at average pound laundry 
rates. Lighter to lift if you wash your own. P. S.—a speci: 
tab lets you grab just the sheet you want from the 
finen closet! 


Or take this easy way out! 


If you don’t want to bother your pretty head about all 
these sheet-buying pointers, you can safely leave ’em 
all up to Cannon! Just look for the label with the little 
cannon on it and trust the Cannon people to give you 
sheets of your sweetest dreams! 


Cannon Fecale Shite 


Cannon Towels » Hosiery + Blankets + Caxxox Mus, Inc., New York 13, N. Y. 
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TO LOVE, HONOR AND CHERISH . . . Just 
little words . . . but you mean them for for- 
ever. Just a little ring... but you'll love 


it for life. That’s why you want a ring in « 


timeless taste, distinguished quality. That’s 
why you'll value a ring by Wood. For here 
are rings that brides have put their trust in 


for almost a hundred years. Wood rings 
are designed by master craftsmen, set with 
precious diamonds that are traditionally 
correct. And you know what you're buying 
within each ring there’s the honored 
Art-carved.” Diamond rings are priced 


marl 
from $75 to $5,000. Wedding rings from $12. 


ENGAGED? Or soon to be? Write for "The Bride’s Silent Secretary,” a book of wedding etiquette, a guide 
to ring-selection. Write to J. R. Wood & Sons, Dept. L-2, 216 East 45th St., New York 17. No charge. 


J. R. WOOD & SONS, INC. Esablished 1850 
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‘Trade Mark Reg. 


Use your EYES to find good buys 


GOOD THINGS ARE BACK AGAIN... 
AND MANY ARE BACK IN CELLOPHANE 


Right now there is a special reason for keeping your 
eyes wide open when you shop. Lots of good things 
you couldn’t get in war years are back on the coun- 
ters. Many of them come in Cellophane to show 
off their points of quality. 

During the war you had to “take what you could 
get.”” Now, more and more, you can exercise your 
right to inspect and select. And Du Pont Cellophane 
lets your sharp eyes choose what you want... helps 


you get your money’s worth. 


For instance, quality baked goods are packaged in we Galpin 


Cellophane—not only to show you their appetizing 
variety —but also to protect delicious freshness and 
flavor. Wherever you shop, whatever you shop for 
—remember that Cellophane protects what it shows 
and shows what it protects. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


A product of Du Pont research 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. , Yh , € 
MOISTUREPROOF 


ellophane shows what it protects 


More women choose 
Kotex than all other 
sanitary napkins 


The flat, tapered ends of Kotex* 
keep you carefree, confident... because 
they prevent revealing outlines 


Kotex i 


the sanitary napkin with the flat pre 
don’t show. And thi 
that ar 

For you get extra comfort, last 

This napkin is made to stay soft while wea) 
hours longer than pads which just "f 


ed ends that 
just one of many special Kotex featu 
I very personally yours. 

with Kotex. 
g—made to hold its shape 
el” soft at first touch, 


softn 


What's more, Kotex is made with an exclusive safety center. 
It’s designed for plus-protection against accidents — 
against roping and twisting —ag, 


nst moist, chafi 


z edges. 


A deodorant in every Kotex napkin 


As an extra safeguard for your daintines: 
contains a deodorant. It’s loc! 


your poise, every Kotex napkin 
ed in so it can’t shake out 
. +. anew Kotex “extra” at no extra cost! 


And only Kotex of all napkins provides 3 sizes for different 
women, different days—Regular in the blue box, Junior in the green box, 
and Super Kotex in the brown box. 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 


LIFE’s Johnny Florea spent wo months 
in Java taking pictures for his Indonesia 
essay (pp. 77-83). His work greatly im- 
pressed Javanese Prime Minister Sjahrir, 
who gave Florea the four-square-mile 
island of Banda off Java’s northern coast. 
Florea thinks he can call himself the Sul- 
tan of Banda, unless Sjahrir’s government, 
which is fighting to establish a republic 
in Indonesia, does away with all sultans. 


The following ls, page by nue, shows the youre fom. which each icrrs in this sue was 
ska i indebted to several sources, credit is fecorded pctute By picture 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


‘There's Good Music on The Telephone Hour’. . . every Monday evening over NBC 


Tx news is a lot better for every one 
who's been waiting for a telephone. 


We've put in more than 500,000 tele- 
phones in three months—and they're 
going in faster every day. 


But there are places where we have 
complicated switchboards to install 
—even places where we must build 
new buildings for the new switch- 
boards. In those places it will take 
more time. 


We're working hard on that job and 
aiming to give everybody quicker 
and better service than ever before. 
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LIFE here publishes for the first time the grim but stirring report on 
the war’s blackest days made to a closed session of House of Commons 


INCE JAPAN became our ene- 

my and the United States our ally 

after December 7, the weight of 
the war upon us has become far more 
severe and we have sustained a pain- 
ful series of misfortunes in the Far 
Kast. 

Apart from the stubborn and brave 
defense of the Bataan Peninsula by 
the United States, the brunt of the 
Japanese attacks has fallen almost en- 
tirely upon us and the Dutch. The 
United States fleet has not yet re- 
gained the command of the Pacific 
which was lost after Pearl Harbor; 
and while we are at war with Ger- 
many and Italy we do not possess the 


Mr. Churchill’s historic speech, which the former 
Prime Minister has released to LIFE for publication, 
was made to the House of Commons in secret sessi: 
on April 23, 1942. Delivered in the dark days following 
Pearl Harbor, the speech deals with the fall of Singa- 
pore, the losses of the British fleet, the effectiveness of 
German submarine warfare and the hope of American 
aid. A brave and stirring catalog of calamities, this 
speech may come to rank with Churchill’s “blood, 
sweat and tears” address as one of the greatest historic 
utterances of the war. At secret sessiot f the House, 
held regularly during the war, extra police guarded all 
exits and the chamber was cleared of everyone but 
members, who were sworn’ to secrecy by the Defense 
of the Realm Act. Churchill himself kept the only 
copy. No rumor about or digest of this document 
ever reached the public on cither side of the Atlantic. 


pened and what is going to happen. 

From the beginning of our struggle 
with Hitler, [ have always hoped for 
the entry of the United States; and al- 
though the ideal was to have America 
in while Japan remained out, I did not 
think that the injuries that Japan 
would certainly inflict upon us in our 
ill-guarded and even denuded Eastern 
theater would be too heavy a p 
pay for having the immense resource 
and power of the United States bound 
indissolubly to our side and to our 
cause. That is still my feeling. But I 
frankly admit that the violence, fury, 
skill and might of Japan has far ex- 
ceeded anything that we had been 


naval resources necessary to maintain the command of the Indian Ocean 
against any heavy detachment from the main Japanese fleet. 

Before the Japanese entered the war, we were already fully extended 
in the North Sea, Atlantic and Mediterranean theaters by sea, land and 
air. We have drawn all possible forces to meet our new, fresh and most 
formidable antago But in spite of all we could do and the risks we 
ran and are running, we have been and are at present outnumbered by 
the sea, land and air forces of Japan throughout the Far Eastern theater. 
This fact must be faced by all who wish to understand what has hap- 


led to expect. The Japanese military performances in China had not 
seemed remarkable. The Chinese had always been a weak nation, divided 
and traditionally unwarlike. We knew that they were very illarmed 
and ill-supplied, especially with every weapon that matters in modern 
war. And yet for four and a half years the Japanese, using as many as a 
million men at a time, had failed to quell or conquer them. This seemed 
to give a line as to form. The event was different. 

Neither of course were we prepared for the temporary eclipse and 
paralysis of the United States sea power in the Pacific which followed 
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from thedisaster at Pearl Harbor.The combination 
of these two factors has been very adverse to us. 

Our military position at the outbreak of the 
Japanese war was as follows. I had obtained from 
President Roosevelt in October last shipping 
sufficient to carry two divisions additional to our 
ordinary heavy convoys from this country to the 
Middle East. The first of these divisions, the 18th, 
was rounding the Cape in the early days of De- 
cember, It was destined for the Levant-Caspian 
front, which it then seemed so necessary to rein 
force, and the 17th Indian division was already 
preparing to move from India to this same theater 
where the dangers of 1942 seemed mainly to lie. 
Both these divisions were immediately diverted 
to the Malay Peninsula. 

In the few days before I left for the United 
States [Dec. 12, 1941—ED.] we set in motion to 
India or Malaya other very considerable forces 
which we had on the water, including 6 antiair- 
craft and antitank units and 250 aircraft. All 
these forces were sorely needed either in Libya 
where General Auchinleck’s offensive was at its 
height, or on the threatened Levant-Caspian 
front. The fact that they, and many other forces 
that have followed them, were turned to meet the 
newantagonistin no way lessens the need for them 
in the Middle East. This may become painfully ap- 
parent should the magnificent Russian defense of 
the approaches to the Caucasus be beaten down, 
or General Rommel be able to assume the offen- 
sive against Egypt in superior strength. 


Troops diverted to Asia 


The House must face the position squarely. 
Not only have we failed to Stem the advance of 
the new enemy, but we have had to weaken 
seriously the hopeful operations we were carry- 
ing on against the old. 

In all, in the first two months of the Japanese 
war, up to the time of the fall of Singapore, we 
had landed in the Malay Peninsula, or moved 
from India into Burma, 70,000 troops, 300 guns, 
a certain number of tanks, and 350 aireraft—all 
of which, I repeat, were taken away from actual 
fighting operations elsewhere. At the same time 
we began to move the Australian army away 
from the Levant-Caspian front to sustain the 
Dutch in the East Indies or, as has since turned 
out, for a large number of them, to defend the 
homeland of Australia. The valiant and hitherto 
successful resistance of Russia has alone ren- 
dered these highly dangerous diversions possible 
without disastrous consequences so far. 

In spite of the results up to date, I remain con- 
vinced that the broad strategicdispositions which 
we made of our forces prior to the Japanese at- 
tack, and the redistributions made after that 
attack, were the best in our power. Sometimes, 
though not always, people are wise after the 
event, but it is also possible to be wise before the 
event and yet not have the power to stop it hap- 
pening. In war misfortunes may come from faults 
or errors in the High Command. They may also 
come from the enemy being far too strong, or 
fighting far too well. It is easy when the tide is 
adverse to contend that alterations in the struc- 
ture of the war direction would have made or will 
make amends for the vast and gaping lack of men 
and resources or power of transportation. It is 
easy, but it may not be true. 

During these anxious times a series of un- 
exampled losses fell upon the Royal Navy. On Sep- 
tember 27 the Nelson [a 33.950-ton battleship 
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—ED.] had had her bows blown in by a torpedo 
and was put out of action for six months. On 
November 13 the Ark Royal [a 22,000-ton air- 
craft carrier—ED.] was sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean by a single torpedo—a feature most dis- 
ieting to our naval constructors. On Novem- 
5 the Barham [a 31,100-ton battleship— 
ED,] floundered off Libya from a volley of torpe- 
does, with a loss of 800 men. Here again chance 
played a hard part. 

The Prince of Wales and the Repulse arrived at 
Singapore on December 2. [The 35,000-ton 
Prince of Wales was one of Britain’s newest 
battleships, the Repulse a 32,000-ton battle 
cruiser.—ED.] This seemed to be a timely mo- 
ment. It was hoped that their presence there 
might be a deterrent upon the war party in 
Japan, and it was intended that they should van- 
ish as soon as possible into the blue. I have al- 
ready explained to the House how they became 
involved in a local operation against Japanese 
transports in the Gulf of Siam which led to their 
destruction. On the night of December 9, in view 
of the news we had received about the heavy 
losses of the American fleet at Pearl Harbor, I 
proposed to the Chiefs of the Staff that the Prince 
of Wales and Repulse should join the undamaged 
portion of the American flees in order to sustain 
the position in the Pacific. The matter was to be 
further considered next day, but in the morning 
arrived the news of the loss of both these great 
ships. We had now no modern or modernized 
capital ships in the Indian Ocean. The remnants 
of the American battle fleet from Pearl Harbor 


Since then from San 
Francisco to Aden or Capetown, distances of 
about 14,000 miles, there has been no surface 
fleet capable of fighting a general action with 
the navy of Japan. 


Battleships crippled 


A further sinister stroke was to come. On the 
early morning of December 19 half a dozen 
Italians in unusual diving suits were captured 
floundering about in the harbor of Alexandria. 
Extreme precautions have been taken for some 
time past against the varieties of human torpedo 
or one-man submarine entering our harbors. Not 
only are nd other obstructions used but 
underwater charges are exploded at frequent ir- 
regular intervals in the fairway. None the less 
these men had penetrated the harbor. Four hours 
later explosions occurred in the bottoms of the 
Valiant and Queen Elizabeth {the Valiant was a 
30,600-ton battleship: the Queen Elizabeth (not 
the liner) was a sister ship—ED.], produced by 
limpet bombs fixed with extraordinary courage 
and ingenuity, the effect of which was to blow 
large holes in the bottoms of both ships and to 
flood several compartments, thus putting them 
both out of action for many months. One ship 
will soon be ready again, the other is still in the 
floating dock at Alexandria, a constant target for 
enemy air attack. 

Thus we had no longer any battle squadron in 
the Mediterranean. Barham had gone. and now 
Valiant and Queen Elizabeth were completely out 
of action. Both these ships floated on an even 
keel, they looked all right from the air. The 
enemy was for some time unaware of the success 
of his attack, and only now that I feel it pos- 
sible to make this disclosure to the House even 
in the strictness of a Secret Session. The Italian 
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fleet still contains four or five battleships several 
times repaired of the new Littorio or of the mod- 
ernized class. According to prewar notions and 
indeed all paper calculations there was no reason 
why a large German and Italian army should not 
have been ferried across to invade not merely 
Libya or Palestine or Syria, but Egypt itself. The 
sea defense of the Nile Valley had to be confided 
to our submarine and destroyer flotillas with a 
few cruisers and of course to shore-based air 
forces. For this reason it was ne ry to trans- 
fer a part of our shore-based torpedo-carrying 
aireraft from the south and east coasts of Eng- 
land, where they were soon to be needed, to the 
North African shore. This movement was justi- 
fiable because of the absence of any preparation 
for immediate inyasion apparent on the enemy's 
side of the Channel and because of his evident 
preoccupation with Russia, We may say these 
arrangements for the defense of Egypt have so 
far been successful. The very opportune and 
brilliant action by Admiral Vian when, favored 
by a happy slant of wind for his smoke screen, he 
made the Italian battleship turn tail in broad day- 
light by a mere attack of light cruisers and des- 
troyers has been rightly applauded. It has, it will 
now be seen, a significance of a special character. 
[With his light foree, Vian, on March 22, 1942 
beat off a big [talian flotilla including a Littorio- 
class battleship and heavy cruisers, thus saving 
a convoy he was escorting to Malta.—ED.] We 
were of course left very bare in home waters. 
However I have no doubt other resources will 
be at hand before the main German armies can 
again be transported to the west and the inva- 
om danger again become imminent. 

‘These events and their sequence which I have 
mentioned to the House in Secret Session have a 
aring upon the escape of the Scharnhorst and 
nau from their uncomfortable stati 
Brest. I have been impressed by the shock which 
the passage of these two ships through the Chan- 
nel gave to the loyal masses of the British nation, 
Personally. with my special knowledge, I thought 
it a very annoying incident but not comparable 
at all to the other happenings I have just des- 
cribed. Our torpedo-carrying aircraft were de- 
pleted by the needs of Egypt. As to the Navy, we 
do not for obvious reasons keep capital ships in 


In following months Germans pushed on to Stalingrad, 
Rommel thrust into Egypt, Japs reached Guadalcanal. 


the narrow seas. Attention has, however, also 
been drawn to the fact that there were only six 
destroyers capable of attacking the German bat- 
tle cruisers. Where, it is asked, were all the rest 
of our flotillas? The answer is that they were and 
are out on the approaches from the Atlantic con- 
voying the food and munitions from the U. S. 
without which we cannot live. However, there is 
a good plan which, should invasion again become 
imminent, will very rapidly multiply the flotillas 
in the narrow waters. The photographic recon- 
naissance of the enemy harbors, basins and river 
mouths, made daily when the weather permits, 
should keep us well advised of any gathering of 
barges similar to that which took place in the 
summer and autumn of 1940, Moreover, in 1940 
an invading force of perhaps 150,000 picked men 
might have created mortal havoc in our midst. 
But now our home army and Home Guard have 
grown and improved to such an extent that it 
would not be much use an invader coming with 
Jess than 600,000 or 700,000 men and six or 
seven armored divisions with many thousands of 
vehicles. The enormous shipping movements 
and air activities which would be the indispen- 
sable prelude to this would certainly be detected. 
We therefore feel entitled to use the flotillas to 
the utmost on feeding the island and escorting 
the outward-bound troop and Russian convoys, 
and we also felt entitled to send to the African 
shore a considerable proportion of our coastal 
torpedo-carrying aircraft after the disappearance 
of our battle fleet in the Mediterranean. We hold 
ourselves answerable in the gravest manner to 
watch and handle judiciously this invasion 
danger, and I do not think you will ever have to 
run again the frightful hazards through which 
we passed in 1940, 


Channel escape anticipated 


I will digress for a moment from my general 
theme to comment further upon the passage of 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau up the Channel 
and through the Straits of Dover, Most people 
thought this very astonishing and very alarm- 
ing. They could have broken south and perhaps 
got into the Mediterranean. They could have 
gone out into the Atlantic as commerce raiders. 


‘They could have gone north, and tried to reach 
their own home waters by the Norwegian fiords. 
But the one way which seemed impossible to 
the general public was that they could come up 
the Channel and through the Straits of Dover. 
I will therefore read an extract from the Admiral- 
ty appreciation which was written on the 2nd 
February, 10 days before the cruisers broke out 
and when their exercises and steam trials and 
arrival of escorting German destroyers showed 
what they had in mind: 

“At first sight this passage up the Channel ap- 
pears hazardous for the Germans. It is probable, 
however, that, as their heavy ships are not fully ef- 
ficient, they would prefer such passage, relying for 
their security on their destroyers and aircraft, 
which are efficient, and knowing full well that 
we have no heavy ships with which to oppose 
them in the Channel. We might well, there- 
fore, find the 2 battle cruisers and the 8-inch 
cruiser with 5 large and 5 small destroyers, also, 
say, 20 fighters constantly overhead (with rein- 
forcements within call), proceeding up Channel. 

“Taking all factors into consideration, it ap- 
pears that the German ships can pass east up the 
Channel with much less risk than they will incur 
if they attempt an ocean passage to Norway, and 
as it is considered the Germans will evade danger 
until they are fully worked up, the Channel pas- 
sage appears to be their most probable direction 
if and when they leave Brest.” 


The test of faith 


T have read this document to the House be- 
cause I am anxious that members should realize 
that our affairs are not conducted entirely by 
simpletons and dunderheads as the comic papers 
try to depict, and in particular that the Ad- 
miralty, which I regard as an incomparable 
machine for British protection in spite of all the 
misfortunes and accidents that have happened, 
deserves a very broad measure of confidence and 
gratitude. Considering their knowledge and fore- 
sight and the intense indefatigable care which 
has brought us thus far safely on this hard 
voyage, I think they deserve to be regarded with 
respect. Any featherhead can have confidence in 
times of victory, but the test is to have faith 
when things are going wrong for the time being, 
and when things happen which cannot be ex- 
plained in public. 

I now return to my narrative and general 
argument. The House will see that in November 
and December of last year in a few weeks we 
lost or had put out of action for a long time seven 
great ships, or more than one third of our battle- 
ships and battle cruisers, and that this happened 
at a time when we were fully extended and had 
to meet the attack of a new, fresh and tre- 
mendous enemy and while our great ally was 
temporarily entirely crippled at sea. It is upon 
this background and with this accompaniment 
that I will make a very few observations about 
the tragedy and disaster of Singapore. 

On December 7, 1941, there were in Singapore 
and the Malay Peninsula about 60,000 British, 
Australian and Indian troops, and immediately 
after the declaration we set in motion to Malaya, 
as I have described, between 40,000 and 50,000 
others, including a high proportion of technical 
arms. After a long rear-guard action down the 
Malay Peninsula, there were, according to the 
War Office figures, about 100,000 men gathered 
in the island of Singapore by the morning of 


February 3. On the night of February 8 about 
5,000 Japanese made a lodgment on the north- 
western corner of the island and were gradually 
reinforced by landings from other points until 
perhaps 30,000 men had been landed. After five 
or six days of confused but not very severe 
fighting the army and fortress surrendered. The 
Japanese have not stated the number of prison- 
ers they have taken, but it does not seem that 
there was very much bloodshed. This episode 
and all that led up to it seems to be out of har- 
mony with anything that we have experienced or 
performed in the present war. Many explanatory 
factors are mentioned: the absence of the air 
force owing to the enemy’s domination of our 
airfields; the dispiriting effects of the long re- 
treat upon the troops engaged in it; the enervat- 
ing effects of the climate upon all Europeans; the 
fact that some of the reinforcements had been a 
Jong time on board ship; and above all the em- 
barrassment to the defense, caused by it being 
intermingled with a city containing at that time 
upward of 1,000,000 human beings of many 
races and conditions. In all these circumstances 
Ido notatall wonder thatrequests should be made 
for an inquiry by a Royal Commission, not only 
into what took place upon the spot in the agony 
of Singapore but into all the arrangements which 
had been made beforehand. I am convinced how- 
ever that this would not be good for our country, 
and that it would hamper the prosecution of the 
war. Australian accounts reflect upon the Indian 
troops. Other credible witnesses disparage the 
Australians. The lack of any effective counter- 
attack by the 18th Division, which arrived in 
such high spirits and good order and never seem 
to have had their chance, is criticized. The gen- 
eralship is criticized. There is an endless field for 
recrimination. Most of those concerned are 
prisoners. General Wavell, who was in charge of 
the whole ABDA area [American-British-Dutch- 
Australian joint operations zone—ED.] from 
January 15 onward, is far too busy grappling 
with new perils. We too have enough trouble on 
our hands to cope with the present and the 
future, and I could not in any circumstances con- 
sent to adding such a burden, for a heavy burden 
it would be, to those which we have to bear. I 
must ask the House to support the Government 
in this decision, which is not taken in any ig- 
noble desire to shield individuals or safeguard the 
administration but solely in the interests of the 
state and for the successful prosecution of 
the war. 


Difficulties in southeast Asia 


The premature fall of Singapore led to failures 
of the resistance in Java and Sumatra. But this 
might have happened in any case in view of the 
decisive Japanese superiority in numbers and 
organization. 

[Here Mr. Churchill briefly reviews the de- 
tails of the Burma campaign wherein, at the time 
of this speech, strong Japanese forces were driv- 
ing north toward Mandalay.—ED.] 

General Wavell has been receiving in India all 
the aircraft we can transport and service, to the 
temporary detriment of General Auchinleck’s 
operations in Libya. The United States is send- 
ing powerful air reinforcements, both to India 
and China. All this takes time, and the number of 
airfields at our disposal in Burma and the protec- 
tion which it was possible to afford to them have 
not been sufficient to enable the British air force 
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to maintain itself, and successive reinforcements 
have been wiped out, many of them on the ground 
as they arrived. General Wavell has also to con- 
sider the defense of northeastern India, which 
may at any time be gravely menaced. He is not 
therefore at present in a position to denude him- 
self to any large extent, and he must not fritter 
away his resources. The difficulty is to get estab- 
lished on a sufficiently large scale and to main- 
tain supplies and services .in the teeth of Japa- 
nese superiority. Without this it is like throwing 
good money after bad, or throwing snowballs 
into a furnace to keep down the 
temperature. Efforts are beingmade 
to re-equip the American Volun- 
teer Group working with the Chin- 
ese under the American general, 
General Stilwell, who has in every 
way shown himself a fine soldier 
and a good comrade, and who has 
established the closest relations 
with General Alexander. 

At the present time there is very 
little air support for our troops or 
for the Chinese, and Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek has com- 
plained to me that he was promised 
air support which is not forthcom- 
ing when he ordered his divisions 
to march south into Burma. Man- 
dalay and other towns have been 
the subjects of very severe air 
raids with great slaughter, and a 
huge flight of refugees is moving 
northward toward China, or west- 
ward in the hopes of reaching India 
over extremely primitive and half- 
constructed roads. Typhus and 
cholera have made their appear- 
ance behind our harassed front. 
Treachery and infiltration are rife. A tragic fate 
impends upon the mass of refugees collected to 
the north of Mandalay. In the midst of these 
scenes of indescribable misery and ruin, the 
Governor-General [the Right Honorable Sir Reg- 
inald Hugh Dorman-Smith—ED.], whom we 
knew so well in this House as Minister of Agri- 
culture a couple of years ago, and his devoted 
wife have been a fountain of courage and in- 
spiration. 

The advance of the enemy has been greatly 
slowed down by the exertions of General Alex- 
ander and his American colleague and by the 
very brave fighting of the British, Indian and 
Chinese troops still on the front..Our imperial 
forces are however reduced to very small propor- 
tions. There is no means of bringing reinforce- 
ments to them by sea, for the Japanese hold com- 
plete command of the Bay of Bengal and only 
trickles of men and supplies can come over the 
mountain roads and tracks from Assam. General 
Wavell has the duty of distributing his resources 
to the best advantage, and we are sending him 
everything we can, having regard to our other 
responsibilities which are neither few nor easy. 

T cannot encourage the House to expect good 
news from the Burma theater. The best that can 
be hoped for is that the retreat will be as slow as 
possible and give time for other factors to make 
their weight tell. 

At this point we may consider what Japanese 
strategy is likely to be. So far as we know the 
Japanese have 72 field divisions with some addi- 
tional brigades and a mass of trained soldiers 
which is certainly not less than 2,000,000 addi- 
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tional behind them. Of these 72 divisions 27 are 
in the so-called ABDA area including Burma, 15 
are in China, 20 are opposite Russia in Manchu- 
ria and only 10 are left in Japan. The Japanese 
army in the ABDA area threatens simultane- 
ously Australia, India and, through Burma, 
China. They have conquered the whole of Ma- 
laya, the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. 
They have destroyed or captured the following 
divisions of the Allies or their equivalent. Bri- 
tish and Indian, 6; Dutch, ited States, 2; 
Filipinos, 3 or 4. Total 14 or 15. They may have 
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000 killed and wounded but none of 
ional formations has been destroyed 
and I make no doubt they can easily replace all 
casualties. 

ost about a quarter to feed and carry of 
ish and still more American troops re- 
quire. They certainly show no inferiority when 
they get to the spot. The Japanese army, navy 
and air force, working in close harmonious com- 
bination, being absolutely fresh after their many 
years of preparation and inculcation of war as 
the highest art and duty, having brought their 
plans up to date by fullest information and clos- 
est study of the German victories in Europe, and 
having added their own jungle-craft thereto, have 
established themselves in little more than four 
months in the whole of these wide regions, which 
they call their Asiatic Co-Prosperity sphere, 
from Luzon to Rangoon, and from the northern 
approaches of Australia to the southern ap- 
proaches of China. In this vast area they have 
forces largely superior to any that we can bring 
to bear for a long time. They are no doubt 
sprawled and spread widely, but they are con- 
solidating their positions to the full extent of 
their saved-up resources. 

Which way will they go? Where will they 
strike next? Australia naturally fears immediate 
invasion, and the United States. which has ac- 
cepted responsibility for everything east of a 
line drawn west of Australia, has sent and is 
sending continuous strong reinforcements. We 
have transported back to Australia a large part 
of the Australian Imperial Forces from the Mid- 
dle East. We do not see here that the Japanese 
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would get great advantages by invading Austra- 
lia in force. By so doing they would commit 
themselves to a very formidable campaign at a 
great distance from home with American sea 
power, as it regains its strength, operative on 
their communications. No doubt the Japanese 
will do their utmost to threaten and alarm Aus- 
tralia and to establish lodgments and bases on 
the northern part of Australia in order to pro- 
cure the greatest locking-up of Allied forces in 
that continent. We have done and will continue 
to do everything in our power to sustain our 
kith and kin, I have also procured 
from President Roosevelt a sub- 
stantial reinforcement of United 
States troops for New Zealand, 
whose attitude and morale have 
been admirable. But neither Great 
Britain nor the United States must 
be drawn into immobilizing in 
Australasia undue numbers of the 
limited forces which they can trans- 
port across the sea within any 
given period. 

Alternatively the Japanese may 
invade India. There is no doubt of 
their ability, if they chose to con- 
centrate their efforts, to invade 
and overrun a large part of India, 
to take Calcutta and Madras, and 
certainly to make very cruel air 
raids upon defenseless Indian cities. 

The Japanese have not told us 
what they intend to do, so I can 
only make a guess, which I do 
under all reserves, knowing well 
the fallibility of human foresight 
in the fog of war. It would seem, 
however, looking at it from their 
point of view, that their best plan 
would be to push right ahead northward from 
Burma into China and try to finish up Chinese 
resistance and the great Chinese leader, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. We have not noticed any 
Japanese movement lately which is inconsistent 
with this idea, but there are several which sup- 
port it. Certainly by driving China out of the war 
and possibly installing another puppet govern- 
ment in China, which would be their ally, Japan 
would seem to be greatly furthering her own in- 
terests. China is the only place where Japan can 
obtain a major decision in her favor in 1942, 
Moreover, let me point out, this process, if suc- 
cessful, would be to Japan one of contraction and 
not of further perhaps excessive expansion. It 
would be entirely in harmony with a Japanese 
attack on Russia for which many preparations 
have been made. It would certainly release a 
good many Japanese divisions for further enter- 
prises in a subsequent year. Of course this ap- 
preciation may be wrong, but it is what seems 
most in the interests of the enemy and therefore 
most to be feared. 


Possible moves by Japanese fleet 


Before I leave the Far Eastern theater with its 
dark panorama of ruin, actual and prospective, 
I will deal with the naval situation and the air 
situation as it affects naval operations in the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 

The surprise of Pearl Harbor threw the Amer- 
ican Pacific Fleet, on which so much depended, 
out of action for the time being; and though the 
losses have been largely made good, the Ameri- 


can fleet has remained separated from the enemy 
by the vast distances of the Pacific, and has been 
mainly concerned with maintaining communica- 
tions with Australia, along which considerable 
forces are passing. The Japanese navy lies in the 
center of the scene, and like the Japanese army 
it can strike in either direction. Our Eastern 
Fleet in the Indian Ocean cannot tell with any 
certainty what size or strength of Japanese ves- 
sels will emerge from the Malay Archipelago, 
through the Straits of Malacca or the Straits of 
Sunda. We cannot tell how far the Japanese pre- 
occupations about the American 
Navy will force them to retain the 
bulk of their naval power in their 
home waters or in the eastern 
Pacific. We do not know whether 
the Japanese wish to fight a battle 
with any American naval forces 
which may be operating in the 
islands between the American con- 
tinent and Australia, Obviously, if 
the main part of the Japanese navy 
comes west into the Indian Ocean, 
we, with our other tasks on hand, 
would not be able to fight a fleet 
action. 

On the other hand, when and 
in proportion as they get tied to 
the American sphere by the reviv- 
ingstrength of the American Navy, 
our control of the Indian Ocean 
will improve, provided of course 
we are not brought to action and 
defeated in the meantime. The 
fact, however, that the Japanese 
have at present a move either way 
and can undoubtedly move our 
ior strength, 


commander in chief of our Eastern Fleet with 
most vexatious and difficult problems, not capa- 
ble perhaps for some months of a satisfactory 
solution. 

After virtual annihilation of British, Dutch 
and United States light forces in Javanese waters 
and the loss of Singapore, Java and Sumatra, we 
naturally considered Ceylon as a key point we 
have to hold, This cannot be done without ade- 
quate shore-based aircraft and ample antiair- 
craft artillery. Our resources were limited and 
there are, as I have said, many clamant calls 
upon them, However, casting aside a great many 
other needs, we did manage to give a consider- 
able measure of protection to Colombo and Trin- 
comalee, and also to place in Ceylon military 
forces sufficient to require a substantial invading 
army to overcome them, 

All through March we were most anxious 
about Ceylon because of our weak condition 
there. But by the end of March we began to feel 
a little more comfortable; and this feeling per- 
sists so far. 

In the last days of March, Admiral Somer- 
ville, who commands our Eastern Fleet, and who, 
as I said, is fresh from two years’ almost contin- 
uous fighting in the Mediterranean and has con- 
ducted at least 20 extremely tricky and hazard- 
ous operations there—who is perhaps more 
familiar than any other man except Admiral 
Cunningham with the conditions of modern air 
attack on ships of war, who has run many con- 
voys into Malta, raided Genoa, and taken part 
in all kinds of actions—formed the impression 
from what scraps of information he could pick 


HLM.S. “BARHAM” was torpedoed 200 miles off Alexandria on Nov. 2 
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up, that a Japanese incursion into the Bay of 
Bengal was probable. It was also thought that 
there might well be a certain number of aircraft 
carriers supported by three Kongo battle cruisers. 
These are old battle cruisers modernized like 
every other large ship in the Japanese navy (we 
of course only modernized a few of ours) and 
they carry M4-inch guns. 

Tam not of course going to tell what our naval 
strength was, is or will be in these waters, but I 
will go as far as to say that we should have been 
happy to fight an action with a force of this kind. 


Admiral Somerville took station 
ca Ceylon where he would be most 
likely to encounter the enemy, and our Catalina 
aircraft, which were on the spot, made far- 
ranging reconni 

‘There was no sign of the enemy and it became 
necessary for the fleet to go bac! ck to refuel. The 
admiral came to the conclusion that the intel- 
ligence which had led him to expect the Japanese 
naval advance into the Indian Ocean was faulty. 
The whole work of the Navy has to be carried 
on. One of his two 8:inch gun cruisers, the Corn- 
wall, was needed for an Australian troop convoy, 
and the other had to undergo certain necessary 
repairs. He sent both to Colombo. The Hermes, 
one of our oldest aircraft carriers, also had a 
mission to perform, and had to pick up various 
essentials at Trincomalee. No sooner had the 
admiral dispersed his concentration than what 
he had formerly expected came to pass. A report 
was received of a large Japanese fleet steering 
northwestward toward Ceylon. The reconnais- 
sance Catalina aircraft was shot down before it 
could describe exactly the composition of the 
enemy fleet. Immediately Admiral Somerville, 
who had by now completed refueling, issued 
orders to concentrate his ships. He expected to 
meet the three Kongos and perhaps two aircraft 
carriers together with ancillaries and though he 
saw that he could not intercept them before they 
attacked Colombo, he hoped to bring them to 
action should they tarry or should any of them 
be crippled by the counterattack of our shore- 
based bombers. He therefore fixed a rendezvous 
for his forces, told the Dorsetshire and Cornwall 
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to get out of Colombo harbor and join him at this 
sea point, and he told HermesatTrincomalee to go 
to sea and keep out of the way. The Admiralty 
did not interfere at all in these dispositions. 
When they put one of their best admirals in 
charge of a fleet and a theater, they do not stand 
over him with a stick jogging his elbow. It is only 
very rarely when they possess exceptional knowl 
edge that they override the judgment of the man 
on the spot. If the Admiralty does too much of 
that they simply destroy the whole initiative and 
responsibility of the Admirals at sea. Such a bad 
habit, only acquired through wire- 
less telegraphy, would be entirely 
contrary to the traditions of the 
Royal Navy. But of course if the 
House thinks fit, it may blame me 
for whatever went wrong. 

At daylight on April 5 the Jap- 
anese air force attacked Colombo. 
All was in readiness for them. The 
harbor was largely cleared of ships; 
the Cornwall and Dorsetshire were, 
Admiral Somervill 
at sea; the antiair-raid pre- 
cautions worked well; our fighters 
were in the air; and the enemy 


was beaten off with the loss of 
probably two thirds of the aircraft 
they used in the att ‘The 


counterattack by our Blenheims 
upon the enemy's aircraft carriers 
returned without finding them, but 
later in the day a Japanese recon- 
naissance plane sighted the Corn- 
wall and Dorsetshire on their way 
to join Admiral Somerville’s fleet. 
Both these ships were sunk in 
about a quarter of an hour by 
attacks of from 40 to 60 fighter 
aircraft carrying one single large bomb each. 
‘Three quarters of the ships’ crews were however 
saved. 

Here is another example of the formidable 
quality of the Japan porne air force, Our 
cruisers have on many occasions in the Mediter- 
ranean been exposed to prolonged attacks by 
German and Italian aircraft, and though often 
damaged have rarely been sunk, and in two c 
only have they been sunk without all their anti- 
aircraft ammunition having been used up. The 
fact that the Japanese, in spite of their heavy 
losses in the morning, could provide so large a 
force to attack the cruisers made it clear that 
they were employing a greater number of air- 
craft carriers than had been expected. In fact 
there were found to be no fewer than five. In 
these circumstances it would have been wrong to 
force a fleet action, and Admiral Somerville, 
with the full approval of the Admiralty, with- 
drew into the wastes of the Indian Ocean. 


Enemy designs on Ceylon 


‘The way was now open for any Japanese sea- 
borne invasion of Ceylon. However this did not 
take place. Instead the Japanese raided Trinco- 
malee, where they were again severely rebuffed. 
They caught the Hermes, which had been ordered. 
to clear out of the harbor, and inflicted very 
heavy losses, nearly 100,000 tons, upon our 
shipping in the Bay of Bengal. 


It seems now that the enemy has retired to re- 
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THE 0.5. 1M GERMANY 


THE FRENCH OFFER US AN EASY OUT, BUT ONLY BY STAYING CAN WE PROTECT OUR VICTORY 


The conqueror’s robes look silly on Uncle Sam. 
He has been stalking through Germany with a 
stern look on his face and a stick of chewing 
gum in his hand. But his subjects are starving 
and his troops ‘wanna go home.” In America 
we see a picture of a child dying in a German 
mother’s arms (LIFE, Jan. 7) and the remnants 
of vengeance vanish with a shudder. It does no 
good to be reminded that Germans were only 
lately exhibiting a remarkable indifference to 
such events. We know uncomfortably well the 
conqueror’s robes clothe us with a peculiar 
responsibility. 

Already the ugly stories that are historically 
attached to occupations are coming‘in. The de- 
moralization of German girls, well advanced 
under the Nazis, is further advanced with 
chocolate-bars if not otherwise. Retaliation will 
follow with hair clippers, knives, bullets; then 
punishment, hostages, hangings, horrors. Amer- 
ican soldiers are wearied of the prospect already. 
Americans at home soon will be. 

What, then, should our government do? Con- 
fess that Americans are not cut out for such 
tasks, bring the boys home and let Europe take 
care of itself? We could keep a diplomatic fin- 
ger in Europe by supporting the current French 
plan to internationalize the Ruhr. This would 
involve few, if any, U.S. troops. It would still 
be a gesture of our intent that German mili- 
tarism must not rise again. It would also hasten 
the formation of a Western bloc in Europe, led 
by France, to parallel the Eastern bloc already 
being built by Russia. It would acknowledge the 
existence of two Germanies and two Europes, 
permanently separated by the Elbe, a separation 
already called “a fact of life” by many knowing 
people. Such a policy would save everybody—es- 
pecially Americans—a lot of immediate trouble. 

An inviting course, surely, but before we 
adopt it, and especially before we drift into it, 
let us ask ourselves a question. Does it lead to 
the kind of Europe or the kind of world we en- 
visioned while we fought the war? Is it anything 
more than a rationalization of everybody's de- 
sire for an easy answer to the hard German 
problem? Is there some better, grander plan 
which, with some effort, we are still in a posi- 
tion to achieve? 


Potsdam 


It was always our official intention to occupy 
Germany. But not until Truman, Attlee and 
Stalin sat down at Potsdam, 60 days after oc- 
cupation had begun, was anything like an offi- 
cial program for Germany declared. The Pots- 
dam agreement was generally considered an 
American diplomatic victory. This was because 
the American proposals were sufficiently in- 
fluenced by the ‘Carthaginian peace” of Mr. 
Morgenthau to assuage the doubts of the Rus- 
sians. The British, longer schooled in the poli- 
tics of conquest, thought Potsdam pretty stupid. 
It undertook to compress a population larger 
than Britain’s, more highly industrialized than 
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Britain’s, into an area hardly bigger than Brit- 
ain’s, while at the same time restricting its 
right to export and import. Worse than that, 
Potsdam was aimed at only negative goals: 
reparations and disarmament. It offered no 
positive program for reconstructing either wan- 
ton Germany or ravaged Europe. 

Yet there is this to be said for the Potsdam 
agreement: it left much room for interpreta- 
tions and it locked no doors. Indeed, consider- 
ing what has happened since, some of its para- 
graphs seem almost Utopian now. For example, 
it provided that the return of Germans abroad 
should be handled “in an orderly and humane 
manner”; any visitor to Berlin knows the 
transfer is disorderly and barbaric. 

Last week the Allied Control Council inter- 
preted Potsdam to mean that the German steel 
industry, which had a 22,000,000-ton capacity 
at its munitions-making peak, should be limited 
to 5,800,000 tons. Any day now the balance of 
this fixed plant, along with a lot of other West 
German assets, will be offered as reparations to 
Germany’s conquerors. (The Russians have 
already taken most of what they want from 
their own occupation zone.) These events bring 
the shortcomings of Potsdam to a crisis. For 
they raise two questions: how and when is 
Europe going to rebuild its shattered economy 
and what will be the shape of that economy 
when it is rebuilt? 


Germany Is Part of Europe 


Not only Morgenthau’s but most “pl 
for Germany make one common mistake: 
assume that the German economy can be 
treated separately from Europe's. Yet even at 
the peak of the prewar self-sufficiency rat race, 
German exports were the breath of life to her 
neighbors, including France. The Nazis during 
their ascendancy increased the economic de- 
pendence of non-German Europe by anticipat- 
ing Mr. Morgenthau in reverse, making Ger- 
many the industrial hub of the continent and 
turning the other countries of Europe into one, 
big farm. That is still the economic pattern 
of Europe. To deindustrialize Germany with- 
out greatly increasing industry in the rest of 
Europe, therefore, is practically to deny all 
Europe the immediate means to rebuild her 
bridges, railroads, factories and homes. 

There are many American engineers and 
businessmen in Germany today whose “in- 
stinct of workmanship” winces every time they 
see a German factory left idle or destroyed. 
Considering how badly all Europe needs pro- 
duction, their sense of frustration is natural. 
Yet they, too, no less than the men of Potsdam, 
suffer from the lack of a plan. For if German 
industry were merely turned on full steam for 
reconstruction’s sake, it might easily maintain 
its momentum until another Hitler could arise 
and turn it to political or military ends. 

That is why the French proposal—to inter- 
nationalize the Ruhr, Germany’s coal and steel 
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heart—is so tempting. It suggests a way to dis- 
arm Germany without destroying her economic 
usefulness to the world. It is certainly a more 
alluring plan in that respect than the current 
reparations program, which is not only delaying 
reconstruction but will redistribute German 
industry in a haphazard, meaningless way des- 
tined to look ridiculous a decade hence. 


How Deep Is the Elbe? 


A less alluring aspect of the French plan is 
the tactics the French have adopted to pro- 
mote it: They are using their veto in the Allied 
Control Council to block the treatment of Ger- 
many as an economic unit, though Potsdam 
stipulated that this should be done. That it is 
not done is causing suffering in all Europe, not 
least in France itself. And if the French 
the underlying assumption of their scheme will 
indeed become one of the “facts of life”: 
namely, that Europe is divided at the Elbe for 
as long as man can see. 

Up to now, official American policy has re- 
jected this assumption. We have protested the 
formation of the Eastern bloc and discouraged 
the formation of a Western, We have assumed 
that if East and West are to get along, they 
must certainly find common objectives in Ger- 
many where the “two worlds” meet. Up to now, 
nothing in the Potsdam agreement has ex- 
cluded the possibility of such a common pro- 
gram. But if Potsdam is not soon replaced or 
implemented by more construc plans for 
Europe as a whole, the French will turn out to 
have been the wisest after all, 

This is how Londoners talk: “To say that 
the ruin of Germany is the ruin of Europe 
would raise no more than a sigh of relief in 
Russia.” The French are afraid that goes for 
the U.S., too. They are betting that Americans 
just don’t care what happens to Europe, or at 
least that we are all too homesick to execute 
long-term plans. 

To reconstruct the entity called Europe, to 
give it one more chance at unity and peace, 
a great deal is now required of America, Our 
statesmen must come forward with an economic 
plan for Germany and Europe which the Eu- 
ropeans will accept, in which the Russians will 
participate and which America can promise to 
support for many years to come. Thatis the hard 
way, but it is the only way to protect and give a 
lasting meaning to our victory. 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: 


Fate of the steel strike, most important of all walk- 
outs, lay last week in the hands of the men on the 
te page. Hope rose when, at the White House, 
U.S. Steel’s Benjamin Fairless shook hands 
C10.’ Philip Murray. But after Steel rejected 
‘Truman's compromise proposal of a 17.1% pay 
raise, things were less friendly. Fairless branded 
as “base falschood” a Murray statement that Fair- 
less himself thought the union’s demand “‘meritori- 
ous.” All hope for averting the strike seemed ended 


. 


Strike preface: U.S. Steel’s Fairless offers 
his hand to €.1.0.’s Murray before a White 
House conference which resulted in deadlock 
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PENS OF THE OMAHA UNION STOCKYARDS ARE VIRTUALLY EMPTY 


VIOLENCE BREAKS OUT AS WATION'S STRIKES SPREAD 


While meat shortage grows worse and Murray strikes Big Steel, police gas and club pickets in Los Angeles 


Like the heavy tolling of a bell, three events warned 
the nation last week that optimism over labor di 

putes was unjustified. C. I.0. President Philip Mur- 
ray, whose over-all strategy was already drawn up 
(LIFE, Jan. 21), began his major campaign to force 
big business to come to terms. With General Motors 
already struck, he authorized strikes for the meat 
packers and the electrical industry. With sudden 
shock the country felt the effect of the walkouts. 
The empty pens of the strikebound packers (above) 
made meat so scarce that big cities were getting 
down to a bare 15% of normal supply. In Los Ange- 
les violence broke out on the picket lines of the 
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electrical workers (opposite page). But Murr: 

his biggest weapon until the last. Final 

breaking-down of White House negotiatio 

33), he called a strike in the whole steel indust: 
He had hoped to 

steel, knowing that this would make most other in- 

dustries fall into line. He also knew that an extend- 

ed strike in steel would amount to a vi 

page of U.S. production. Steel was the basic U 

dustry. If more than 700,000 steel workers went out, 

layoffs of workers in other industries would be 

bound to follow. Soon 5,000,000 workers might be 

idle. Said President Truman in a vain last-minute 


AS STRIKING PACKING-HOUSE WORKERS CLOSE DOWN ARMOUR, SWIFT AND CUDAHY PLANTS THERE. 


appeal, "[A steel strike] will be felt all over the coun- 
try and for a long time to come.” 

Until last week the strikes had been mostly peace- 
ful. In nine weeks there had not been even a black 
eye at General Motors. Then in Los Angeles, tradi- 
tionally an open-shop, antiunion town, there came 
trouble. Trying to get office workers through picket 
lines outside the United States Electrical Motors, 
Inc. plant, police opened up with tear-gas shells. 
In the melee pickets grabbed the shells, heaved 
them back at the cops. Twenty-five people were ar- 
rested, more than 20 hurt. The country shuddered, 
knowing how contagious strike violence could be. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY 


Parliament. Dom 
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FRANCE votes. Foreign Minister Bi 
ed for Spaak, The French favor Western European bloc. 


his delegation, Byrnes stood by commitment to support Lie. 


SPAAK TAKES CHAIR after winning election, 
28 to 23. Job lasts the entire session, pays no salary. 


UNITED WATIONS HOLD FIRST MEETING IN LONDON 


U.S. diplomatic prestige suffers when it gets caught between Russia and Britain in fight over presidency 


When the United Nations Orga 
and-gold Central Hall, thi 
final, world-shaking i 


tion met for the first time in London’s blue- 
tes of 51 nations were prepared to settle no 
But they did seek the answer to one very i 


vise machinery for working together to 


ident of the UNO As: 


First step was election of a pre 


n this first step. In pr 

eign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel 
m a British satellite, 
ie. Behind the scenes th 


jum for the job. The Ru 


ns, considering Be 


ecretary Byrnes, who 


of American support, but when Russia publicly nominated Lie, the U. S. 
was put in the position of t after Russia, Byrnes wavered, decided still to 
vote for Lie, but declined to second the nor publicly. At this 

ns switched to Britain's candidat 
reported LIFE and Time Cor 
“was that Russia and the U. S. took a lick 
Russian confidence 
'y other nation for a 
ican leadership.” At a lat 
motion to postpone elect 
cil. This time Byrnes had 
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THE BiG PARAD 


All U.S. infantry is honored in the 82nd’s march 


d fifty-one days after World War II ended, the 82nd Airborne 
hed up New York’s Fifth Avenue, a helmeted, bayonet-bristling, 
mbol of all the Army ground forces that fought the war. As a 
, the 82nd was well chosen. It fought in Sicily, Salerno, Anzio and Nor 
mandy, was first over the Dutch border into Germany 
ional Medals, 80 DSCs, 900 Silver Stars, 1,400 Bronze , 10,000 Purple 
ations. Later it was picked for spit-and-polish occu- 
in, whi e 
ral James Gavin, 
division, Recently it was select- 
ed tobe theairk 1 Striking Force. 
Yet the de, ered a 1 main tribute to the 
heroic, anor " showered the march- 
ers and applause thundered s al : aps of silence 
by the si -minute clump of the s jump boots, 
ts before parade York’ police said it was because there was insufficient mar- 
er this damned we a accelerated demobilization has eliminated a great many Army bands. 


S S : pe rab Sod 
SHERMAN TANKS follow the marche la SELF-PROPELLED sl jue’s pave 


force, In aerial operation airby ier than very ks. weapons which had undergone field tests, were 


PHOTOGRAPHY REVEALS BESS TRUMAN AS A WOMAN OF CHARM, PURPOSE 


FIRST-FAMILY PORTRAIT 


The Trumans pose formally, with varying results 


When a chance to make formal portraits of America’s First Family was 
rinfaiily Entstust nile tenee ently offered, 40 press cameramen responded. Thi sion, schei 
TERS. CAM LY Meee ee eae ictlee Lagetaste,  wled to last 30 minutes, took 60. Mary Margaret Truman said mo 
(abe phon they lenis to pore es Lethcarsenealta, White House furniture was moved than at any time in past 50 yc 
The results showed not only what the Trumans look like today but 
phic retouchers think America their First 
y to look like. The photographs below (by Harris & Ewing) have 
uched that the Trumans emerge looking like waxwork effi 
The unretouched pictures at top by 
ographer show the Trumans in all honest plainness, spa 
ing none of the lines and blemishes which give their faces characte 


RETOUCHING CONVERTS EXPRESSION TO ONE OF SACCHARINE VACUITY 
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Jebabs in Grn is a savory adventure in eating! 


‘You'll love the “barbecue” tang and zing of the 
crispy “kebabs” (fancy name for meat broiled 
‘on skewers), 

And, Hallelujah! how you'll love the young, 
sweet flavor of Birds Eye Golden Sweet Corn. 
Whole, tender kernels, fairly bursting with 
milky deliciousness! 

Birds Eye Corn has a just-off-the-stalk fresh 
ness, a golden-summer flavor. Because it’s 
quick-frozen within 4 hours of picking. 

So, when you try this wonderfully savory 
main dish, do be sure to make it with Birds Eye 
Golden Sweet Corn, And do fix it just as Dinah, 
suggests. 

WHEN YOU VISIT your Birds Eye Store- 
keeper, ask him about the other work-saving 
Birds Eye vegetables, the fruits, poultry, and 
sea food. 


TUNE IN DINAH SHORE, singit 
“Birds Eye Open House’ 
THURSDAY evenings, NBC, at 8:30, E.S.T. 
Great Guest starst 


star of 


= 


says Dinah Shore 


AWORD TO THE WISE... . You know that the famous “Birds 
Eye” on a package of Frosted Foods stands for quality, so don't be 
misled! There are many brands of quick-frozen foods, but only one 
Birds Eye—the best! Look before you buy for “Birds Eye." 


( garden-tresh Birds Eye Golden Sweet Com.) 
1% pounds bowed lamb shoulder or beef chuck 


5 slices bacon, cut in I-inch pisces 
3 medium onions, sliced 


Ye cup chopped onion 
2 tablespoons fat 
1 cup canned or stewed tomatoes 
1 box Birds Eye Golden Swot Corn 
Dosh of pepper 
1, teaspoon salt 


Cut meat in 144-inch cubes, Mix together ¥5 cup salad oil, 14 
cup vinegar, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire, 
few drops tabasco, 1 clove garlic; pour over meat. Cover. Let 
stand in refrigerator 5 hours or overnight, 

Drain meat cubes and arrange, alternately with bacon and 
onion slices, on skewers. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Broil 
under medium flame about 20 minutes, or until done, turning 
occasionally. 

Sauté chopped onion in fat. Add tomatoes and bring to a boil. 
‘Add corn and seasonings. Cover. Cook 10 minutes, stirring occa 
sionally. Serve kebabs and corn on hot platter. Serves 4. 


CHURCHILL'S SECRET WAR SPEECH 


plenish his aircraft carriers after their heavy 
losses, and that his incursion into the Bay of 
Bengal was a foray and demonstration with an 
intention to bring off a Pearl Harbor surprise 
at Colombo, 

Tam not able to tell the House what we are 
doing in this lull. I can speak of the past, but 
not even in Secret Session of the present and 
future, but it ought not to be as- 
sumed that we are doing nothing. 
On the contrary, we have every 
hope that we shall presently be 
stronger in the Indian Ocean than 
hitherto. 

The unpleasant fact remains 
that for the present the enemy has 
effective command of the Bay of 
Bengal. Ceylon is the objective 
which would be most valuable to 
him, and it is there that we are 
most prepared. 

T now leave the lesser war—for 
such I must regard this fearful 
struggle against the Japanese—and 
come to the major war against Germany and 
Ttaly. 

I will begin with the gravest matter, namely, 
the enormous losses and destruction of ship- 
ping by German U-boats off the east coast of 
the United States. In a period of less than 60 
days, more tonnage was sunk in this one stretch 
than we had lost all over the world during the 
last five months of the Battle of the Atlantic 
before America entered the war. Most of all has 
this loss been heavy in tankers; indeed the loss 
has been so severe that we have for some time 
past been withdrawing our own ships from the 
route. Our oil reserves are happily large, 
though the utmost economy must be practiced. 
We have done our best to aid the Americans in 
establishing a convoy system, and this will soon 
be brought into being. At their request, to 
assist the Americans we have sent over a num- 
ber of our officers most experienced in anti- 
U-boat warfare, and upward of 30 corvettes and 
antisubmarine craft from our own hard- 
pressed store. The figures for the last two months 
on the American coast, plus those in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans from the Japanese attacks, 
constitute totals of monthly losses which are 
most alarming and formidable and comparable 
to the worst I have witnessed either in the last 
war or in this. On the other side, it must be 
remembered that the United States brought 
into the pool of Allied shipping upward of 
9,000,000 gross tons, so that the tonnage at 

. the disposal of the Allies today is substantially 
greater than at this time last year, though at 
the same time the calls on our fleets are also 
increased. Moreover, I feel confident that the 
countermeasures which are being taken will 
be successful as they have been in the Bat- 
tle of the Atlantic, and that the sinkings will 
presently be reduced to manageable propor- 
tions. I must however repeat that tonnage sink- 
ings and the multiplication of U-boats consti- 
tute my greatest anxiety. It is only by the ex- 
pansion of tonnage over losses, which will 
occur when the shipbuilding power of the 


United States makes itself felt, that easement 
will be given on the oceans which separate the 
United States from the rest of the world, and 
the strength of the great republic be enabled 
to come increasingly into action. 

It is only by shipping that the United States 
or indeed ourselves can intervene, either in the 
Eastern or the Western theater. 


WHAT CHURCHILL SPEECH REVEALS 


Six Italians in diving suits penetrated Alexandria harbor, 
setoff explosions in battleships Valiant and Queen Elizabeth 


Churchill guessed that the best Japanese strategy in Asia 
would consist of drive north from Burma 4 clean up China 


Scharnhorst and Gneisenau escaped through Channel even 
though British Admiralty felt they would take this route 


Ina hitherto unpublished letter, written in April 1942, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt told Prime Minister Churchill, “I feel bet- tion. 
ter about the war than at any time in the past two years.” 


People speak airily of moving armies hither 
and thither. They do not know how harsh is 
the tonnage stringency, especially for ships of 
a suitable speed to carry troops, and how rig- 
orous are the limitations which time and num- 
bers impose upon our actions. Nevertheless 
since the new war started we have actually 
moved from this country or from the Middle 
East across the sea against Japan more than 
300,000 men, and we have over 100,000 on 
salt water at the present time. All these great 
convoys have hitherto been carried through 
the perils of mines and U-boat attacks without 
any appreciable loss of any kind since the be- 
ginning of the war. I regard this as a prodigy of 
skill and organization on the part of all those 
responsible for it. 
I now come to the Middle East. 


The situation in Cyrenaica 


Our strongest and best-equipped army over- 
seas stands in close contact with the enemy in 
Cyrenaica. Twice have we hunted the enemy 
out of the Bengasi triangle and twice have we 
been chased back ourselves. The very severe bat- 
tle which General Auchinleck fought last year 
just missed being a decisive victory. By what 
narrow margins, chances and accidents was the 
balance tipped against us no one can compute. 

When I last spoke on this subject I said: “If 
not a victory it was a highly profitable transac- 
tion.” That is true. [Here the Prime Minister 
discusses the details of the situation in the 
western desert.—ED.] 

But the fact that we do not possess Bengasi 
has a serious bearing upon the defense of 
Malta, because we cannot give continuous day- 
light air protection to our convoys to Malta 
from Egypt. For now nearly two years Malta 
has stood against the enemy. What a thorn it 
has been in their side! What a toll it has taken 
of their convoys! Can we wonder that a most 
strenuous effort has been made by Germany 
and Italy to rid themselves of this fierce aggres- 


sive foe! For the last six weeks over 450 Ger- 
man first-line strength in aircraft and perhaps 
200 Italian have been venting their fury on 
Malta. An unending intermittent bombard- 
ment has fallen upon the harbor and city and 
sometimes as many as 300 aircraft have at- 
tacked in a single day. The terrific ordeal has 
been borne with exemplary fortitude by the 

garrison and people. Very heavy 
losses have been inflicted upon 
the enemy’s air strength. Malta is 
the first instance of an air force 
being maintained at odds often of 
ten to one from so few airfields all 
under constant bombardment. We 
replenish Malta with aircraft by 
all means in our power. The Presi- 
dent has helped us with one of his 
best aircraft carriers, which has 
just completed a successful opera- 
[USS Wasp carried air- 
plane reinforcements to Malta in 
March 1942.—ED.] We are strong- 
er now than we have been, but the 
struggle is very hard and the question of sup- 
ply and replenishment dangerous, difficult and 
costly. The supply of food and ammunition is 
our constant care and our increasing anxiety. 

If you add the air forces facing us in the 
Mediterranean to those which face us across 
the Channel and the North Sea, or are detained 
in Germany to meet our bomber offensive, we 
account for two thirds of the German fighter 
strength and more than one third of their 
bomber strength. We are also detaining in the 
Mediterranean area more than 1,000 Italian 
first-line aircraft. Evidently this is a solid help 
to Russia. Both across the Channel and in the 
Malta fighting we have this year inflicted con- 
siderably heavier losses of aircraft than we 
have ourselves sustained. It is our interest to 
engage the enemy’s air power at as many points 
as possible to make him bleed and burn and 
waste on the widest fronts and at the utmost in- 
tensity, and it pays us to lose machine for 
machine. We have done much better than 
that. Therefore every day that the air battle 
for Malta continues, grievous as it is to the 
island, its defenders and its gallant inhabi- 
tants, it plays its part in our general war effort 
and in helping our Russian allies. It may be 
that presently the German air force attacking 
Malta will have to move eastward to sustain the 
impending offensive against southern Russia. 
If so we shall have topped the ridge. Mean- 
while the struggle at Malta is very hard. It is 
too early to say how it will end. But all the 
time we watch with admiration and with grati- 
tude this protracted, undaunted, heroic con- 
flict. 

No one will accuse me of glozing over with a 
smooth and thin veneer the ugly realities of 
our situation. On the contrary, I thought the 
House would wish to have its darkest features 
underlined. But I would not have dared to do 
this if my confidence in our power to come 
through safe and victorious was in any way 
diminished, and I will now proceed to that 
part of my argument which will give reasons 
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for this. If we are anxious about the sea, our 
enemies must be more anxious about the air. 
The gigantic American shipbuilding program, 
with our own comparatively modest contribu- 
tion of 1,200,000 tons a year, will in 1943 give 
a very large favorable balance over sinkings, 
calculated even at a rate of half a million tons 
a month. We shall be very tight this year, but 
we ought to be a good deal better off next year. 
On the other hand the Axis air power, upon 
which the enemy has so largely relied and by 
which so many of his triumphs have been 
gained, is certainly falling behind in the race. 
The recent estimates of American aircraft pro- 
duction, which seemed so extravagant, have so 
far been not only made good but exceeded. It 
is calculated that by July 1942 the American, 
British and Russian production of aircraft will 
be nearly three times that of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Now of course it takes some months 
for an impulsion of this character to be felt 
upon the fighting fronts. Transportation rears 
her ugly head, But it is only a matter of six or 
nine months before a marked preponderance of 
air power should manifest itself upon our side. 
At present there are more pilots than air- 
craft, but we have in no way slackened off our 
training of pilots. On the contrary we are stimu- 
lating it because quite soon, in fact during 
this autumn, we hope, the flood of aircraft will 
overtake and bear forward on its crest the very 
great numbers of pilots who are being trained. 


Growing strength in Pacific 


In particular, the air position of Japan de- 
serves scrutiny. According to our information, 
the Japanese losses and wastage greatly exceed 
and perhaps are nearly double their output, and 
the Japanese are separated by vast distances 
from any assistance by their confederates. One 
cannot tell where the various fronts of the 
Japanese war will be stabilized, But that we and 
the United States will presently be very much 
stronger in the air on all those fronts may be 
soberly but confidently expected. As this proc- 
ess goes on it will make a great deal of dif- 
ference to the war in the whole Asiatic theater. 
What has been lost wholesale may be regained 
bit by bit, and after that perhaps more quickly. 
Our hope is that it will not be long before we 
have a fleet in the Indian Ocean, well sup- 
ported by seaborne and shore-based aircraft, 
which will be sufficiently powerful to challenge 
any major detachment of the Japanese navy. 
At the same time the United States fleet in the 
Pacifie will gain very large accessions of 
strength and, apart from the hazards of war, 
which we must never forget, will become even 
before the end of this year markedly superior 
to the whole Japanese navy. The islands and 
bases which the Japanese have lightly acquired 
will become very heavy hostages to fortune, 
All this is carefully weighed and calculated out 
and various important enterprises are afoot. 
The aircraft carriers which are being built or 
rapidly adapted are numbered not by dozens 
but by scores, and it may well be that even be- 
fore the end of this summer Japanese cities 
will begin to feel the weight of an air attack, of 
which they on Sunday morning [day of Doo- 
little’s raid—ED.] received only a foretaste— 
and squealed well. On no account let any word 
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be spoken in disparagement of the war effort 
and war impulse of the United States. Our 
lives depend upon the growing application of 
its power. 

Thus we may look to a fairly rapid acquisi- 
tion of general air superiority, to a solid re- 
establishment of sea power both in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans and, though this has to be 
toiled for, to the expansion in spite of losses of 
our transportation by sea. 

But it is in Europe that the immediate main 
clash impends. Everything goes to show that 
perhaps even before the end of May, Hitler will 
hurl a renewed offensive upon Russia, and 
there are no indications which contradict the 
general impression that his main thrust will be 
toward the Caspian and the Caucasus. We do 
not know what reserves the Russians have 
gathered. Everybody has always underrated the 
Russians. They keep their own secrets alike 
from foe and friend. The renewed German on- 
slaught will start this year perhaps somewhat 
earlier and certainly a good deal farther east 
than last year. But this time there will be no 
surprise on the Russian side. Terrible injuries 
have been inflicted during the winter by the 
Russian armies, not only upon the German 
military power but biting and searing deep into 
the whole life of the Nazi regime. With all its 
power and organization, it is a haggard Ger- 
many that Hitler leads into this new, ferocious 
and sanguinary campaign against Russia. Be- 
hind lies a Europe writhing with hatred and 
thirsting for revolt. 

What can we do to help Russia? There is 
nothing that we would not do. If the sacrifice 
of thousands of British lives would turn the 
scale, our fellow countrymen would not flinch, 
But at this present time there are two impor- 
tant contributions we can make. The first is the 
supply of munitions to the utmost extent which 
our shipping can carry. We have hitherto not 
failed in any way in the immense undertakings 
which we made to Stalin. It is not however 
only a question of giving up what we need for 
ourselves but of carrying it there safely and 
punctually. Our northern convoys are a task 
of enormous difficulty and hazard. For the 
next few weeks the ice drifts lower and lower, 
and the channel between the ice floes and the 
North Cape becomes narrower. We convoy not 
only our own contribution but that of the 
United States, which to a large extent is taken 
from what the United States would otherwise 
have given us. Our ships and their escorts, the 
heaviest we have ever used, are pressed by the 
ice ever nearer to the shores of Norway, and 
large numbers of German U-boats and power- 
ful air forces can strike continually at the mer- 
chant ships and their guardians. 


Convoys to Russia menaced 


There is a further serious complication—the 
Tirpitz, the Scheer and the Hipper lie in Trond- 
hjeim fiord. Every British-American convoy to 
Russia is liable to attack by swift, heavy, mod- 
ern German surface ships. Battleship escort 
has to be provided on every occasion. The 
enemy has great opportunities, by threatening 
attack upon the convoys and laying traps of 
U-boats, of inflicting vital losses upon our 
fleet. Serious risks are run by our great ships— 


so few, 50 precious—only one where in the last 
war there was a squadron of eight every time 
they go north on this perilous duty; at any 
time the Admiralty or even the Minister of 
Defence may have to account to you for some 
loss which would take five years to replace. I 
cannot speak of our naval dispositions further 
than to say that the United States is with us on 
this. It is a grim and bitter effort amid fearful 
gales and ceaseless perils, but if it be in human 
power we will carry our tanks, our aircraft and 
all the other essential supplies to our heroic 
ally in his sublime struggle. 


Air offensive against Germany 


There is another immediate way in which we 
can help. While the German armies will be 
bleeding copiously upon a 2,000-mile front in 
the east we shall be on their backs in the Ger- 
man homeland. The British bombing offensive 
upon Germany has begun. Half a dozen Ger- 
man cities have already received the full meas- 
ure that they meted out to Coventry. Another 
30 or more are on the list. We have improved 
methods of finding the targets and built-up 
areas by night. The wastage of bombs has been 
reduced, perhaps by half, Daylight thrusts, far 
into the heart of Germany, striking with deadly 
precision at the most sensitive industrial spots 
—such as the immortal feat of arms on Friday 
last [the bomber raid on Augsburg, Bavaria, 
longest daylight raid up to that time—ED,] 
will be launched upon the enemy. Presently, 
indeed quite soon, heavy United States forma- 
tions will be established here in England and 
will work at our side. This summer and au- 
tumn—aye, and winter too—Germany will 
experience scientific and accurate bombing of a 
weight and upon a scale and frequency 
which none of the nations they have mai- 
treated has ever endured. We must not let 
false guides divert our minds from these major 
and terrible strokes of war, or tempt us to frit- 
ter away the solid mass of our endeavor, I 
heard a pretended British voice on the German 
radio the other night which said: 

“We should know better than anyone that 
the ‘bombardment’ of towns can’t bring the 
end of the war nearer. London withstood about 
as heavy a bombardment as could be launched 
—something compared with which the raid on 
Tokyo can’t have been more than a pinprick. 
The proper use of aircraft is to support land 
forces in the actual battle zone, and as the 
RAF isn’t large enough to fulfill all its tasks, it 
should be reserved for this purpose only. A 
daylight raid on Augsburg, for instance, may 
be spectacular, but its practical value is negli- 
gible. They say we had 600 planes up yester- 
day. It’s a pity they weren't up over Burma, 
defending our stricken forces there.” 

Plausible—but is it disinterested? 

All this leads me to the final point I have to 
make. When I went to the United States in 
December last I proposed to the President the 
preparation of a combined British and Ameri- 
can invasion of German-occupied Europe for 
the liberation of its enslaved peoples and for 
the ultimate destruction of Hitlerism. 

The war cannot be ended by driving Japan 
back to her own bounds and defeating her 
overseas forces. The war can only be ended 
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A New Instant Coffee that Tastes as Good 
as Your Favorite Ground Coffee 


And I make it in the cup. 
No pot. No grounds 
No waste! 


Money back if you don’t agree! 


Let’s put it plain. You know the convenience 
of instant coffee. But you want to know one 
thing: “Will Borden's taste as good as my fav- 
orite ground coffee?” 


We answer that by making this offer. Either 
Borden's has it—or the treat’s on us!* 


The reason we can make this offer is that Borden's 
is the real thing. It’s all coffee, grand coffee, 
nothing but coffee. And, by a special process, 
every bit of roaster-freshness is sealed in—with- 
out the addition of non-coffee ingredients! 


Of course, Borden’s is convenient. No pot, no 
grounds, no wait, no waste. But the real news 


If it's Borden’s 


is flavor—rich, mellow, full-bodied. Get a jar 


of Borden's at your grocer's today. 


Borden’s is Different trom any instant 
coffee you ever tasted! That's why we can 
make this money-back offer. But remember— 

‘There are two completely different types 
of instant coffees. One is the “café” type, 
sometimes called coffee “product.” It is a 
mixture of coffee and other ingredients, 
such as dextrose, maltose and dextrins. The 
other, represented by Borden's, is 100% 
pure ‘coffee, nothing else added. 

Both types cost about the same per cup 
on your table—regardless of difference in 
size of container or price at store. You want 
‘convenience, of course—but you want flator, 
too. Borden's has it!—the flavor of your 
favorite ground coffee. 


's got to be good! 


700% PURE 


COFFEE 


NSTANTLY PREPARE 


COFFEE 


Makes as many cups as @ 
pound of ground coffee 


sfgUse at least half a jar of Borden's. Then, if you don't agree it's as good as your favorite ground coffe, send us the jar with the unused contents, and we'll cheerfully 


refund your money. The Borden Co., 350 Madison Ate 


New York 17, N.Y. 


YOUR COLD: 
How to fight it 


Doctors advise these 5 basic steps, in addi- 
tion to any temporary relief measures, to help 
your system throw off @ cold. See how lemons help: 


5 BASIC STEPS 
ADVISED BY PHYSICIANS 


LEMONS HELP WITH ALL 5 


Jenty of rest; Lemons are among the richest 
me fatigue known sources of vitamin C, which 
combats fatigue and fights infection. 


Lemon juice with water and baking 
soda forms sodium citrate, an excel- 
lent alkalinizer. . 


Lemon juice and water, with or 
without soda, is mildly laxative for 
most people. 


elimination. 


Eat lightly. Take plenty 
Fresh lemon drinks are favorites. 


Hot lemonade is almost universally 
prescribed. 


TO GAIN FULL BENEFITS FROM 
LEMONS — FOLLOW THIS ROUTINE 


At first sign of a cold drink a glass of lemon 
and soda. Take another every 3 or 4 hours. 
To induce perspiration, take a hot lemonade 
when you go to bed. 

Lemon and soda forms natural sodium citrate. 
Supplies vitamins and all other benefits of 
fresh lemon juice, plus an increased alkaliniz- 
ing effect. Consumed at once, soda does not 
appreciably reduce vitamin content. 

To avoid colds build your resistance! Join the millions who now drink lemon 
and water daily. Juice of 1 lemon in glass of plain water, first thing on arising. 


wy YOU TAKE COLD 


‘To make lemon & soda 
pour juice of 1 lemon in 
a half glass of water. Add 
— slowly — half teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbon- 
ate). Drink as 

quiets 


WOKE LEMONS Se Bin 


emons 
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through the defeat in Europe of the German armies, or through 
internal convulsions in Germany produced by the unfavorable 
course of the war, economic privations and the Allied bombing 
offensive. As the strength of the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia develops and begins to be realized by the Germans, 
an internal collapse is always possible, but we must not count 
upon this. Our plans must proceed upon the assumption that 
the resistance of the German army and air force will continue 
at its present level and that their U-boat warfare will be conducted 
by increasingly numerous flotillas. 

We have therefore to prepare for the liberation of the captive 
countries of western and southern Europe by the landing at suit- 
able points, successively or simultaneously, of British and Ameri- 
can armies enough to enable the conquered populations te 
revolt, By themselves they will never be able to revolt owing to the 
ruthless countermeasures that will be employed: but if adequate 
and suitably equipped forces were landed in several of the follow- 
ing countries, namely, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, the 
French Channel coasts and the French Atlantic coasts, as well as 
Italy and possibly the Balkans, the German garrisons would prove 
insufficient to cope both with the strength of the liberating forces 
and the fury of the revolting peoples, It is impossible for the Ger- 
mans, while we retain the sea power necessary to choose the place 
or places of attack, to have sufficient troops in each of these coun- 
tries for effective resistance. In particular, they cannot move their 
armor about laterally from north to south or west to east: either 
they must divide it between the various conquered countri 
which case it will become hopelessly dispersed—or they must hold 
it back in a central position in ( , in which case it will not 
arrive until large and important lodgments have been made by 
us from overseas. 


ro) 


—in 


Roosevelt’s optimistic letter 


We had expected to find United States attention concentrated 
upon the war with Japan, and we prepared ourselves to argue that 
the defeat of Japan would not spell the defeat of Hitler, but that the 
defeat of Hitler left the finishing-off of Japan merely a matter of 
time and trouble. We were relieved to find that these simple but 
classical conceptions of war, although vehemently opposed by the 
powerful isolationist faction, were earnestly and spontaneously 
shared by the Government and dominant forces in the United 
States. The visit of General Marshall and Mr. Hopkins was to con- 
cert with us the largest and the swiftest measures of this offensive 
character. It will no doubt become common knowledge that the 
liberation of the Continent by equal numbers of British and Ameri- 
can troops is the main war plan of our two nations. The timing, the 
scale, the method, the direction of this supreme undertaking must 
remain unknown and unknowable till the hour strikes and the 
blows fall. More than that I cannot say—except that in the early 
hours of this morning I received a message from the President of 
which, since we are in Secret Session, I will read the material part: 

“I am delighted with the agreement which was reached between 
you and your military advisers and Marshall and Hopkins. They 
have reported to me of the unanimity of opinion relative to the 
proposal which they carried with them and I appreciate ever so 
much your per: 

“T believe that this move will be very disheartening to Hitler 
and may well be the wedge by which his downfall will be accom- 
plished. I am very heartened at the prospect and you can be sure 
that our army will approach the matter with great enthusiasm and 
vigor. 

“While our mutual difficulties are many I am frank to say that I 
feel better about the war than at any time in the past two years.” 

Testing, trying, adverse, painful times lie ahead of us. We must 
all strive to do our duty to the utmost of our strength. As the war 
rises remorselessly to its climax, the House of Commons, which is 
the foundation of the British life struggle—this House of Com- 
mons which has especial responsibilities—will have the oppor- 
tunity once again of proving to the world that the firmness of 
spirit, sense of proportion, steadfastness of purpose which have 
gained it renown in former days, will now once again carry great 
peoples and a greater cause to a victorious deliveranc 
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Safti-Lock Gum-Dipped 
Cord Body 
‘The individual fibers in every 
cord are locked together by an 
exclusive Firestone process, 
then Gum-Dipped in a special 
solution. This provides greater 
strength and cooler running 
and results in extra safety by 
fiving extra protection against 
lowouts. 


layers an 


strength. 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 
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Safti-Sured 
Construction 
Two extra layers of cord 
under the tread give extra 
protect'on against punctures 
and a unique and exclusive 
construction method welds 
all of the plies, the two extra 
d the tread into an 
inseparable unit of extra 


"BEST TODAY: + 
STILL BETTER. 
TOMORROW 


Vitamic Rubber 
New and exclusive rubber 
compounds, developed by 
Firestone Research, give extra 
mileage and extra safety. The 
rubber in both tread and cord 
body contains Vitalin, a 
rubber vitamin, which keeps 
rubber live and tough, gives 
extra protection against 
weather and wear. 


ct with the 
road, provide extra traction 
and ‘extra mileage. 


GING extra quality and extra value has been a Firestone policy ever since 

the Company was founded, nearly half a century ago. And today’s Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tires uphold that tradition by giving car owners patented 
and exclusive construction features which assure extra safety and extra mileage 
at no extra cost. Driving a car equipped with regular, stock Firestone De Luxe 
Champion Tires, the same as you can buy at your nearby Firestone dealer store 
or Firestone store, Wilbur Shaw averaged 100.34 miles an hour for 500 miles on 
the famous Indianapolis Speedway. For most miles per dollar, have your car 
equipped with new Firestone De Luxe Champions, the tires that stay safer longer. 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


"No fretting over soaps for me 
When Swan is 4 in one!" says Bea 


1: “Hooray! SWAN’s 4 swell soaps in one! | 2: It’s safe to dunk the baby in— 
My shopping now for soap is done!” So it’s just grand for Sister’s skin! 


No wonder Bea shouts with glee! | 
Angel-mild Swan is heavenly for 
everything! Pure as fine castiles, too. 
‘That’s why smart gals stick to this | 
new, white floating soap. 


One look at her baby sister's delicate, 
Swan-lovely skin tipped Big Sis off. 
Mildness counts when it comes to 
complexion care! And “'no soap tested 
is milder than SWAN.” 


3: No more slow Soaps! Dad’s lost his glower! 4: Gives faster suds in dishpans, too! 
Fast-latherin’ SWAN is swell for shower. Bea SWANS her dishes—why don’t you? 


What more could Dad ask for after a 
hard day’s grind? And even tomboy 
Little Sister is eager for a scrub with 
Swan’s refreshing lather! Ie’s so rich 
and so very quick! 


Yes, Swan whisks into suds faster than 
other floating soaps! And gentle Swan 
pampers Bea's pretty hands in the 
dishpan while she sails through a 
stack of dishes! 


A ee 


5: Bea’s frills stay fresh in mild SWAN suds, 6: So grab SWAN when it’s on the shelf 
(She knows men love crisp, ruffly duds!) Discover this pure joy yourself! 


How crisp and fresh Bea’s frou-frou 
always is! She tosses her nice things 
into gentle Swan suds the minute 
they look wilted. And Swan helps 
em perk up fast! 


And if your grocer happens to be out 
of Swan, ask him when more will be 
in. You'll find it perfect for baby, 
bath, dishes, and laundry. Try Swan! 


| 
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SWAN is 4 swell soaps 
in ONE, 


The Joan Davis Show, 
featuring Andy Russell, 
CBS, Monday Nights. 


ELK EVACUATION 


Game Department rescues animals 
starving on an island in Washington 


When the waters of a lumber company millpond 
backed up to form a small island in the Snoqual- 
mie River near small herd of elk 
was threatened with starvation. Though they ar 
strong and expert swimmers, the animals sta 

on the newly formed island. Twice a year the 
little island was flooded and they had to live on 
wet bark and brush J elk were 
found in the tall alder ington 
State ( 


The Game Department built a strong corral on 

the island, borrowed a heavy raft, put a special 

on its big truck and waited. After more than 

a bull and eight cows entered the corral. 

The gates were shut behind them and the animal 

were trapped and trucked off. Last week these nin 
transplanted elk 
the Upper 


TRUCK CROSSES RIVER on heavy raft pulled 


‘The truck was strongly reinforced and cov 


prote 
ber 


the nervou 
company whose d 


srrowed from lum 
home into island. 
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sower. Wrecked German tanks from yesterday’s fighting litter a fresh- the front, an old peasant stolidly sows his wheat. Battle or no battle, he fol. 
ly plowed field. As the tired troops slog across the furrows on their way to —_ lows his rooted habits: after plowing k 


ws and later, with luck, he reaps 
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ARTIST DAVID FREDENTHAL 
PAINTS YUGOSLAVIA IN THE 
LAST THROES OF LIBERATION 


The memory of war lives in Europe in the hearts of some 300,000,000 
people. It is that spiritual wound, repeated over and oyer in the same 
patterns of tragedy, that LIFE Artist David Fredenthal remembered and 
painted in the pictures on these pages. “The landscape of war,” he 
made up of the lives of people . . . rooted in the obstinate in- 
dividual urge to survive.” His scene was Yugoslavia, but it might have 
been the Ukraine or North Africa or Italy or Normandy or Holland or 
the Rhineland, for the gamut of human tragedy and human feeling is 
identical in all times and places. A stranger dies nearby. A mother finds 
her dead son. A home turns to rubble before the eyes. Children play in 
the ruins. The injured scream, or sweat in silence. One searches and 
fights for food. One sits in the rain. One moves on, without destination 
or hope. The moral and spiritual values of peacetime are overturned. 
And always the war comes before all; the soldiers and their vehicles 
push on through and the surviving people fall aside. 

Fredenthal, who has also painted war in the Pacific (LIFE, Aug. 21. 
1944) and is now in Germany for LIFE painting the epilog of war, was 
with the Partisans in northern Yugoslavia and Rumania for two months 
in 1944. He saw the newly liberated villagers welcoming the Partisans 
with dancing and refreshment (above). But after this brief and merry 
moment, says Fredenthal, “the end product of war is always suffering.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 5i 


HUNGER. A Yugoslav Partisan takes time out from battle to eat. He has just the child next to him. The Yugoslav people had to feed both the German army 
given some bread to the boy in the background and can spare no more food for__ and their own soldiery. As a result they were often unable to feed themselves. 
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DETAIL OF BATTLE. A peasant, his wife and child huddle desperately in __ ful. Then a shell burst on it. The soldier who was walking along the road 
a ditch alongside a road near the front. A few minutes ago the road was peace- _ falls dead and the peasant’s family has learned the art of self-preservation, 


LIBERATION. After the village has been recaptured the army moves on _out to count and bury and mourn the dead and give the injured what re- 
(top). From houses which had suddenly become front lines, people come __lief they can. A man who has lost his wife and a leg comforts his daughter. 


Other villagers look for their families and fri ‘hey stories, and an outstretched hand. But the villagers will not yet know peace be- 
find out who has been killed. A beggar gre‘ i sa cause the town, though no longer a battlefield, is a base for other battles. 


pay litle attention to the pri 
from the front. When the tra 
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IT'S WONDERFUL . .. you con relox for 
int slumber, when an elec 
larm dr. stands silently bys 


og 


I'S WONDERFUL . .. you waken fresh 
from your rest fo the pleasant control- 
atone alarm that you can regulate, 
loud or solt, as you like to hear it. 


And you know you alwys have the 
tight time, night ond day, with Telalarm 
Jr. It doesn't gain or lose @ minute. 


Ever have to muffle a clock in the 
closet? Or lose sleep over its insistent 
tick? Then this noiseless electric Tel- 
alarm Jr. is the clock for you, No 
winding, no oiling, no regulating, 
either, and the control-a-tone alarm 
keeps ringing until you shut it off. 
Sealed in oil, the dependable self- 
starting Telechron motor will give 
you trouble-free performance for 
years. In ivory-colored plastic case. 
Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, 
Massachusetts. 


ey 


WITH CONTROL-A-TONE. 
ACTUAL SIZE SHOWN... . . 


TELALARM, 
slarm and luminous he 


larger size, with chimes 
ond dial... 


lelechvon 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


The 1946 Ford offers more advances than most 
pre-war yearly models! There’s new-styled 


smartness throughout. Still more over-all econ- 
omy... Here is a big car—with increased power b p 

—and new oversize hydraulic brakes for quick : 
and quiet stops... (And what a ride! So level. So F 7 Mh thy 
smooth and gentle— thanks to new slow-action : = SS 
springs) . «« Inside you'll find new richness. Col- \ —_ 5 RO de F 


orful fabries—soft to the touch—and smartly | me} 

tailored to the broad, deep seats . . . There’s a f ; 
Cee 

choice of engines—both with new thrift features rt, = = 


to save gas and oil. The V-8, now stepped-up 
from 90 to 100 horsepower—the 90 horsepower 
Six... All in all, they’re the smartest, finest 
Ford cars ever built. See for yourself. Your 
Ford dealer will be happy to show them 
to you. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


There's a 


TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW... CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P.M, E.S.T. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR . . . ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M, E.S.T. 


S IS A SILVERBLU MUTATION, THE MOST POPULAR OF THE MINK VARIETIES RECENTLY DEVELOPED 


COATS OF SILVERBLU MINK COST ABOUT $15,000 


Miubation Minky 


SUCCESSFUL BREEDING OF RARE VARIATIONS PRODUCES WHITE AND BLUE PELTS 


kK a result of experiments started on a Wisconsin 
ranch in 1931, mink coats are changing color. 
Familiar browns are being challenged by silvery 
blues, blacks sprinkled with white, and pure whites. 
The first nonbrown mink coat, a “silverblu” mu- 
tation, appeared in December 1942. Despite its 
$18,000 price, the scramble to possess it was so 
great that furriers knew they had some! 

en wanted. A year later, at the New York City pelt 
auction, the first batch of mutation minks—2,500 
silverblus—were put on sale. They brought $65 to 


$265 a pelt, five times the price range of regular 
. Ranchers intensified their breeding, and 
winter 30,000 mutation minks, enough for 
nearly 400 coats, were being put up at auction. 
These new minks are true mutations, or freak 
variations from normal. In wild state they lack the 
protective brown coloration and rarely survive. 
Fifteen years ago mink ranchers began to breed 
wild mutations successfully with ranch stock and 
have finally developed definite strains. 
Although minks grow fast it took seven years 


to produce enough white ones to make the coat 
(top, above) designed by Esther Dorothy. The fe- 
males have theit young in May, and by September 
the kits are full-grown, vicious beasts which, un- 
less placed in individual pens, will chew up each 
other’s precious hides. In October they shed their 
summer fur and growsilky, thick, winter fur which 
is prime coat material. Natural or mutation ranch 
minks have a life span of only seven months, 
but in a coat they are good for 50 years. For 
the future, breeders foresee green and lilac minks. 


Helle, Full-Havor img’ in 


Club ) Aluminuny 


FULL-FLAVOR 
MEAT 
Pa 
ri 


FULL-FLAVOR 
VEGETABLES | 


Lift the lid on @ “top-stove" roast, for 


instance, cooked in Club. Savory 
jvices kept in, basted and re-basted 
over the meat. And lady, what gravy! 


New eating experiences await you when you start 
Tender but firm. preparing foods—in Club Aluminum Hammercraft 
Waterless Cookware. 


For just as FM radio thrills your ear with true tone, 
Lift the lid, for proof, on chicken so CA (Club Aluminum) cooking thrills your tongue 
cooked in Club. Drumsticks are with true flavor. No water-soaked, squishy-squashy 
dreams. Breasts are beauties. ‘i : re 
food consistencies, either. 


And if you're proud of the “tools’’ you use (and 
what woman isn’t?)—think of the beauty of Club 
Aluminum’s rich “jewelry store” appearance, that 
exclusive hammered finish which looks in a class 

with sterling hollow ware. 


If you're a just-starting bride, ‘Ask ma, 
FULL-FLAVOR she knows" how Club Aluminum made mil- 
POULTRY lions of friends and users through friendly 
Home Demonstrations in years gone by. 


When you cook the Club way, fuel costs are lowered 
—as much as 51% on gas, 61% on electricity. Cook- 
ing odors are eliminated. Precious vitamins and minerals are 
saved. Less work—because there is less “pot watching.” Club 
Aluminum is solid and level—and stays that way, with no “rock- 
ing horse" teeter. Look for Club Aluminum at leading dealers. 


CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1250 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Other distinctive Club lines...Club Glass Coffee Makers... Club Coffee Dispensers... Club Household Cleaners and Polishes 


MOVIE OF THE WEE 


ee Seventh Veil 


Two new stars embellish British film on psychiatry 


The British movie industry's current campaign to sell its products to the 
public has just received heavy reinforcements with a picture called 
he Built around psychiatry, a th 
movie makers, the picture takes up the ca 
who is obsessed with the mental fixation that she 
psychiatrist is called in to probe beneath the veils of fear 
’s true desires, just as Salome’s seven veils hid her body. 
Und: ative seventh and last veil is torn away and 
the doctor, : nd learning h de 
able f about herself and her work. He helps h 
er which of thre ally loves and thus brings 
the first time in he 
Told largely in flashback venth Veil is anabsorbir 
ell two new Englis| 
ublic. James Mason and Ann Todd (see p. 68) 
British movie magnates believe the U 3, public 
‘ambridge man with a splendidly mellow voi next to Laurene 
Olivier, has the biggest public of any British movie act 
is unusually intense and his sneer the best to turn up si 
Hollywood is already interested in Mason and he will 
fornia if he cannot get satisfactory terms from native companies. 
Seventh Veil is an excellent vehicle for his t : tory is t 
with economy and its characters a nuch of Hol- 
mbles normal human conversat . [ such intelli 
making is a picture which is currently successful in New York 
, While praising it, warned that it was definitely for adult minds. 


THE LEADING CHARACTERS of The Seventh Veil are Francesca and Nicho- 
las, second cousins. She is a schoolgirl, he an eccentric and savage bachelor. After the 


JAMES MASON, Britain's brig e is unconventional 


Equipped with : . he specializes in playir 


death of her parents Francesca comes to live with Nicholas. Discovering her interest 
ic. he makes her a great pianist while depriving her of all normal pleasures. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“The Seventh Veil” conrmueo 


If you're “shooed” 
away like this... 


And you'd rather be 
“shoed” away like this 


FRANCESCA’S DEBUT takes place in flashback. Music 
thoven, Chopin) is played by the London Symphony and Pianist Eileen Joyce. 


TRY THIS 


MORAL: Everybody's breath 
offends sometimes. Let Life 
Savers sweeten and freshen 
your breath—after eating, 
drinking, and smoking. 


MEN IN FRANCESCA’S LIFE—a brash American bandleader, Nicholas 
and a romantic painter—wait for her choice after doctor has cured her. 
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PORTRAIT BY KARBH —OTTAWA 
conducts the New York City Symphony 

wig Vibowuske, Orchestra to bring you all the fresh, poetic 

beauty of Beethoven's Pastoral” Symphony 


Enjoy this masterly interpretation on RCA Victor Red Seal 
Records. Ask for Album M/DM-1032. $5.50, exclusive of taxes. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON RCA Victor RECORDS Ae 


ped Sheets 2, 
ombed Vie 
S 


geo CN cous! 
go the oeabin 


Nasbua 


40 Worth St. New York 13 


ANCHOR SHEETS 


INDIAN HEAD CLOTH + WELWYN VIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS + 
sd by U. S, Pat. No. 2,208,533 


Purrey Blankets, invented at the Nashua Mfg. Co., Nasbua, N. H., are prot 
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“The Seventh Veil” conrimueo 


etoreceast 


RRt ae 


ANN TODD LOOKS BEST IN SIMPLE, ALMOST LITTLE-GIRLISH CLOTHES 


ANN TODD IS BEST-PAID BRITISH STAR 


There is a little of Hepburn and a lot of Garbo in Ann Todd, A com. 
petent actress for ten years, she never reached popularity or stardom 
‘until at an odd moment in 1942 she decided to wear her blonde hair 
long. British film . audiences will like her 
and have backed their opinion by signing her to a contract worth 
$1,000,000 over a seven-year period, a figure unheard of in England, 
Now 36, Ann Todd is married to a writer named Nigel Tangye and has 
dren, David, 9, an occasional child actor, and Francesea, 5, 
it her name for her mother’s first starring role. The Todd beau- 
ty is somewhat glacial. but on the screen she manages to be both at- 
tractive and ladylike, a combination achieved by few Hollywood blondes. 


— Following 


Natures Own Recipe 
for Perfect Fruit! 


LL luscious ripe fruits con- 
tain dextrose . . . Nature 
puts it there. 

To retain all the goodness of 
fresh fruits, leading canners fol- 
low nature's own recipe... they 
use dextrose sugar to capture the 
color, protect the delicate flavor 
and firm texture of fine fruits. 


When you buy canned fruits, 
look for mention of dextrose on 
the label. It indicates superior 
color, finer flavor and texture... 
and, of course, an abundance of 


genuine food energy. 


. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


One of the producers of dextrose 


Ik 
Dick before he went overseas. 


}OW NOW that I was wrong not to marry 


It would have meant a quick, quiet wedding 


when | wanted a big one, with white satin 


all 


that even a 


and bridesmaids, and wasn't wise enoug 


then, to realize onderful 


days together would have been worth any 


t have to do without. 


In the long, heart-freezing months of wait 


ing, I guess I grew up. | saw how dream 
off 


true at all, 


put 


could lose their shine... or never come 


But I was lucky. I got a second chance. 


and we were 
And 
| promised myself I'd never again hold off the 


For Dick came home to me, 


incredibly, wonderfully married at last 


things that count 


Well, here we are, in the house we'd 


thought of as a faraway dream, Mortgage 
pup we'd planned to g 
he's worrying our slippers, now 


course, but ours. T! 


someday 
And v 

leam of our own “ 

a bi 

of it real International Sterli 


Wi 


en we sit down at the table, it's to 

family silver."” Not enow 

quet, now, but every shining piece 
ic sithe Best 

I find mys ting on lipstick and 


tucking a flower in my hair just to come to 


breakfast 


And Dick holds my chair, proudly, and 
seats himself with a funny, lord-of-the-manor 


quitk to his eyebrows 


And guests go 


y things about our beau! 


their way to say 
love ual International 


Sterling service. . 


Sooner or later, we'd get around to ow 
And 
off with even a little o 


ning 


solid silver anyhow better to start 


have the fun, the 


@ 


On... to teove watts 


“f . 
LY 
< 
than to have 


pride of using it every day 


compromised with something less than the 


best, and kept a dream waiting? 


When you plan to buy silver for your own 


plan 


new peacetime life > buy the finest 


to start with 


It isn't enough, just that your silver be 
beautifully 


tal 


sterling silver. You want it to be 


designed; exquisitely finished in every 


Ask your jeweler to show you the lovely, 


artist-designed International Sterling patterns. 


Among them is one to fit perfectly into your 


eady, yet, to buy your com 


you may prefer to begin with two, 
place settings. A 6. 


can cost as little as $21.5 


¢ place setting 


ynational 


ow 


OUTSIDE HIS WONDERFUL MISSISSIPPI SHOW BOAT, 


SHOW BOAT 


Lavish new production establishes 
Kern-Hammerstein musical comedy 
as an authentic American classic 


“COTTON BLOSSOM”, CAPTAIN ANDY (RALPH DUMKE) INTRODUCES HIS STAR PERFORMER, JULIE (CAROL BRUCE) 


A musical classic is never born overnight. It must Composer Jerome Kern, who died last November. 
jayed repeatedly since 


hits which Kern wrote 


Then, af esh and true and consti- 


er written for an American 
y. Part of the fun of seein 

pare it with e: 
aple love to a 
Joe. But with 
wer) and ( 
nobody 


IOLIA (Jan 


ghter, has sad marr 


h Spencer) helps on the RAV 
rousing OF Man River. dash 


AL (Charles Fredericks) 
ambler who weds Ma; 


the PARTHY ANN (Ethel Owen), Captain 
Andy's gingery wife, keeps him henpecked. 
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I, Private rooms at bargain prices! That’s what you'll get in new Duplex- new kinds of sleeping cars, too, but let’s look now at all tne sux 
Roomette cars like the one that is pictured above. There are going to be other get at bargain prices in... 


The car with the staSgered windows 


2. A private sitting room! That's what you'll ride in when these new 
go into servi 
r-conditioned room of your own will be equipped with every com- 
fort and convenience that Pullman's mastery of t hospitality can 
de. And kept as and-span as only Pullman's expert “house- 
p travel accommodation: 


A private bedroom! That’s what your air-conditioned sitting room 
becomes when it’s time for some good, sound sleep! 


touch a lever and presto! a big, soft bed comes out of hiding—with 


4. A bargain price! The new design of the Duplex-Roomette car (ind 
by its staggered windows) brings the cost of private rooms way dowy 


GO PULLMAN 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST—THE SUREST WAY OF GETTING THERE IN TIM 


SHOW BOAT conrinveo 
ee | NAL 1927 | 


HELEN MO! 
her greatest hi 


>) JULES BLEDSOE, 
ed Joe and launched 


RIES 


Call them ‘Baby Pot Roasts."* 
Look on them as Roast of Beef in miniature. 
They're tender, nourishing beef-on-a-bone. 
Watch a man order ‘em when he's eating out. 


Good, solid meat—short ribs of beef. A new term has come into the Am 
ing meat. It is amino (a-mee-no) acids. 


an vocabulary regard- 


They're easy to fix. 
What are aminos? They're what proteins are made of, There 

are ten essential aminos which the body must have to repair 

tissues, regenerate blood and build resistance to infection. 


During World War II, medical men found that when conva- 
lescent fighters were fed large amounts of aminos they re- 
covered faster. Meat—because it contained all ten of these 

Fait essential aminos—became the centerpiece around which 
Mepicat meals for convalescing men were planned. 
This new knowledge of the 


This Seal meons thot oll under emergency conditions is further proof that we are right 
in liking meat for our own normal everyday selves. 


ding” properties of meat 


pee arae ited AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


ieee Headquarters, Chicago » Members throughout the U. S. 


In cool, dewy 


shade—under an awning of taller trees—these fine coffee beans in their gay red jackets 


slowly store up the rich “shade-grown” flavor that America loves in Chase & Sanborn Coffee. 


EXPLAINS WHY MORE PEOPLE HAVE BEEN USING 


CHASE & SANBORN COFFEE IN THE 


'N coffee, “shade-grown” means slow- 

grown. It means mellow-grown. It 
means flavor-grown. 

Shade allows the good earth of the 


tropics to work slowly and completely in 
creating this heavenly flavor. 


This is the “shade-grown” flavor that 
adds so much to the Chase & Sanborn 


PAST YEAR THAN EVER BEFORE! 


blend. No wonder Chase & Sanborn tastes 
so mellow... so smooth . ..so rich! 


No wonder more people have been using 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee in the past year 
than ever before! 


No wonder that each day hundreds of 


families fall in love with Chase & Sanborn’s 
“shade-grown” flavor! 


JAVANESE REVOLUTIONARIES, ARMED MOSTLY WITH BAMBOO SPEARS, MEET TO DEMAND INDEPENDENCE. 


i 


THE FEW RIFLES IN FOREGROUND CAME FROM THE JAPS 


The richest East Indies colony tries to throw off Dutch rule 


For the first time since the Javanese last August 
declared a republic independent of the Dutch, a 
good clear view of the revolt in Java reached the 
U. S. with these pictures by LIFE Photographer 
Johnny Florea. Florea spent two months covering 
Java. Clearly afoot in that rich island colony was a 
well-led, enthusiastically followed revolt of ne 
ly all Javanese against their Dutch masters and 
Eurasian submasters. But the sporadic fighting was 
between the Japanese-armed natives and three 
divisions of British troops, sent to occupy Java 
by the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The Nationalists demanded complete independ- 
ence but would probably be willing to accept 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR LIFE BY JOHNNY-FLOREA 


Dutch commercial interests and a United Nations 
trusteeship. The nearest to this of any Dutch offer 
is an Indonesian assembly and cabinet whose 
chairman would be Dutch. This proposal looked 
toward eventual dominion status. To other im- 
perial white nations the Javanese revolt cast a 
towering shadow of menace over all the world’s 
subject empires. 

The island of Java, about the size of Alabama, 
is one of the richest of the world’s colonies. It is 
the most populous East Indies island (42,000,000), 
has tin, quinine, rubber, oil. Of the Netherlands 
East Indies only Java has gonealmost 100% Nation- 
alist. Sumatra is still led by a moderate prince. 


Borneo and Celebes areloyal tothe Dutch. Bali and 
Lompok are still, ironic 

The Javanese, faa a non 
have revolted against the Dutch 70 times in 300 
years. The Nationalist movement was founded 
in 1908 as the Boedi Oetemo, or “Beautiful En- 
deavor,” with Dutch encouragement. The Na- 
tionalists have come to stay in Java no matter 
what happens. Last week the Dutch parliament 
threw a wrench in the negotiations by demand- 
ing an investigation of what had gone before. 
The British indicated that if the Dutch do not 
come to some agreement soon, the whole question 
may be put before the United Nations Assembly. 
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LEADERS OF REVOLUTION (above and bel 


karno (above), a 
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Java Revolt conse. 


= AREA HELDBY . 
BRITISH FORCES 


BATAVIA 


SS 


KEDIRI 
POEDJON 


50 100 150 200 250 300 


SCALE OF MILES 


JOHNNY FLOREA’S TRIP wi 
and Vice President Hatta took ten d: 


Nationalist President Sockarno, Premier Sjahrir 
to go about 800 miles, from end to end of Java. 


ON TOUR OF INTERIOR Minister of Information (left), Sjahrir (rear) and Mini 
ter of Health lunch in air-conditioned observation car, drink iced coffee as crowd stares. 


TWO JAP DIVISIONS, on hearing of Jap surrender, built themselves camp at Poed- 
jon, locked themselves in, mounted sentries and waited for British who have not yet come. 
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Tide of revolution sweeps 
all the interior of Java 


The overwhelming lesson of Johnny Florea’s tour of Java’s interior with Pre- 
mier Sjahrir and President Soekarno was that Java’s revolution is genuine and 
close to unanimous. At town after town the train was met by enormous crowds, 
sometimes 60,000 strong. The reception astonished even Sjahrir and Soekarno, 
who had not been entirely convinced of their following through the country. The 
sentiment of the meetings was not anti-white or even especially anti-Dutch. 
It was simply pro-independence. Every town and hamlet had its own independ- 
ence committee and even the wealthy sultans (see pp. 82-83) welcomed the rev- 
olutionary leaders, All of Java’s many races, Javanese, Madurese, Sundanese, 
participated. 

The British hold only small enclaves around the four principal cities, as can 
be seen in the map of Florea’s trip at the left. All the rest of Java is firmly 
held by the Nationalists. The Dutch had brought in 2,000 Marines trained and 
armed in the U. S. and were trying to get into position to take over from the 
British army in a few months. However, the Nationalist army numbering prob- 
ably 100,000 men had massed in the interior around the cultural center of Jog- 
jakarta, where President Soekarno has gone to lead them in case of trouble. 


CROWD WAVES GOODBY to train at Taloen and is answered by a hand from the 
train giving Nationalist Javanese salute of Merdeka (Freedom). Note the many children, 


sith wooden guns and spears. They are 
revolutionary soldiers. Here in the streets of Poerwokerto they play at jungle warfare. 


buffalo and an- 
re. The 


tener 


“Java Revolt 


(GUARDS AND STATUES LINE THE ANCIENT PALACE OF PAKOE BOEWONO XI, HEREDITARY SUSUHUNAN OF SOERAKARTA. HIS COURT IS POPULATED BY 6,000 COURTIERS 


One coup which Soekarno and Sjahrir pulled off on _verely alone by the Japanese. The ancestors of the 
ed ) SUTTONS. theic trip was getting the support of three wealthy princes shown here acknowledged Dutch sover 


tans in Soerakarta and Jogjakarta. All three be- ty in 1755 and divided the i zed Moslem 


came generals in the Nationalist army. Though the ire of } es of Socrakarta 
sultans have no great political power, they had karta. A Javanese republic would maintain 


= = 
back Nationalists previously identified themselves with the Dutch the sultans in their present limited power though 
regime. During the occupation they had been let se- it might take some of their immense propert 


si ae 


AT DINNER FOR 500 with Pakoe Boewono XI are (from left) Soekarno, Pakoe © SULTAN’S DANCING WOMEN perform ancient Serimpi dance on flower petals. 
Boewono, Prince Mangkunegoro. On the table is independence flag of white and red. Sultan told Florea he had long enjoyed drawings of harem women in Esquire magazine. 
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IN STREET BATTLE on main stre in Semaran 
bad fight back against Indonesian snipers. British lis 
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t tanks support the India: 


CANNON in Batavia, suppo 


ake fertile anyone who touches it, has an identical mate 


in Bantam, When the two come together, goes the legend, the Dutch will be cast into the sea, 


The revolt has brought murder, massacre and reprisal 


Revolution in Java k ht with it the ugly vio- 
lence of all revolutions, Several hundred Dutch- 
men have heen kidnaped, held or killed. A few mod 
ate Jay disapy 
thousand Duteh and 


ur every day. Some hundr 
held in prison ca 
for four years by the Japs, are now held there by the 


Indonesians. The British holding the fort for the 


wurasia’ 


BUTCHERED BODIES of 20 Gurkhas and four RAF ei 
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Dutch have 
have lost 


bly clashed with the Javanese 
900 men in killed and missing. 
arse, have lost several times as 
inst the mechanized, plane-supported Brit- 
British convoys are held up by road blocks and 
tacked in force. The worst fate was reserved for 
20 British Gurkha soldiers and four RAF crewmen 


wmen killed at B 


unidentifial 


IN'REPRISAL for the Indonesian extre 
of Bekasi are moved out into the country and the town is shelled and destroyed by fire. 


who crash-landed near Batavia, Javanese extremists 
stripped them, forced them to crawl to a river and 
there dismembered them under the supervision of 
the village butcher. In reprisal British strafed, she 
and then destroyed the nearby village of Bekasi (se 
picture opposite), hoping, according to the com- 
muniqué, that this would have a “salutary effect.” 
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and happiness: 


Defeating rabies. Let no one deprive a boy of the character-building companionship of his dog. But no one 
should fail to know when protection against rabies should be given. This dangerous virus disease is fatal unless 
protection is given in the form of vaccine. An animal bite always should be reported to a physician immediately. 
He will decide whether or not to use the life-saving vaccine discovered by Pasteur. The Squibb Laboratories 


Hearts and flowers. Next time you see the 
lovely foxglove in an old-fashioned garden, 
credit this graceful beauty with providing 
man with an important drug used to treat 
certain heart conditions. Infinite care goes 
into the preparation of this drug (Digitoxin 
Squibb) which is made from foxglove leaves. 
For example, 6000 pounds of the dried 
leaves yield only one pound of the pure crys- 
tals that the Squibb Laboratories supply for 
the use of physicians, 
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are doing their part to supply Boards of Health throughout the country with rabies vaccine. 


Mother of penicillin is the mycelium shown here, rolling like a carpet off 
a large rotary filter in the Squibb penicillin plant. The mycelium is that 
part of the mold which produces the p mus droplets of penicillin. As 
far back as 1940, scientists at the Squibb Institute for Medical Research 
were producing peni from the earliest cultures of this miraculous 
mold. Later, Squibb scientists established the empiric chemical formula 
for penicillin—a most important discovery. A number of contributions to 
the development of this life-saving drug are the result of Squibb research. 


ching against flu. Picture shows 
just a few of the 2000 eggs per day used 
at the Squibb Laboratories to culture 
the newly developed influenza vaccine. 
‘This new vaccine is helping protect U.S. 
Army personnel against. the possibility 
of an epidemic. It will be available soon 
ian doctors, 
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SPELLMAN 


at American church statesman, the Pope’s clos 


friend, goes to Rome 


next month to don a cardinal’s red hat. This is part II of a close-up 
by ROGER BUTTERFIELD 


We: Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of New York goes to Rome 
next month to be invested with the red hat of a cardinal, he 
will be returning to the scene of some of the most hallowed 
moments in his spectacularly successful career. It was in Rome that he 
received his religious education and was ordained a priest in 1916 (LIFE, 
Jan. 21). It was in Rome that he was consecrated a bishop on Sept. 8, 
1932 at the most elaborate ceremony of its kind ever held for an American. 

The consecration was a fitting climax to Spellman’s seven 
brilliant years in the Papal Secretariate of State, where he 
distinguished himself by an ability to get things done 
quickly and a personal talent for winning friends. The 
ceremony took place at the altar of the chair in St. Peter’s, 
which is second only to the great papal altar itself. The papal 
gendarmes in cockaded hats and white breeches turned out 
for the occasion along with practically every top-ranking 
Catholic in Rome. The papal master of ceremonies directed 
each phase of the consecration as carefully as though a new 
pope were being enthroned. 


Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, who was then papal secretary of state and 
who is now Pope Pius XII, of das consecrator. It was Pacelli who 
bound bands of silk across Spellman’s forehead to keep the holy oils 
from running over and it was he who supplied the vestments in which 
the bishop-elect was robed. They were the same vestments that Pacelli 
himself had worn for his own consecration as bishop and which were 
worn before that by two previous popes for the same purpose. They 
are now preserved at Fordham University in New York 
as historic relics. 

These facts symbolize, in part, the intimate friendship 
which has long existed between the Pope and the newly 
designated American Cardinal—a friendship which has 
grown even closer and more significant during the war 
years when Spellman traveled to every part of the world in 
his capacity as Military Vicar of the Armed Forces of the 
U. S., making many stops in Rome. Today Archbishop 
Spellman wears on his breast a gold cross which the Pope 
took from around his own neck and gave him on one of his 
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wartime visits. He also has a sapphire ring 
which the Pope gave him on a similar occasion. 

His episcopal ring, which he wears on the 
outside of his bishop’s white silk gloves for 
ceremonies, was presented to him at the time of 
his consecration by another close friend of the 
Pope, Monsignor Borgongini-Duca, who had 
been Spellman’s teacher in Rome and was the 
first to discover his talents as a churchman and 
executive. This ring contains a magnificent sap- 
phire surrounded by diamonds, with a frag- 
ment of the True Cross set into the gold band 
in the form of a tiny cross. 

It was significant that Spellman’s consecra- 
tion in 1932 was the first occasion on which 
any member of the American Embassy staff in 
Italy ever entered the Vatican. During and be- 
fore the Civil War the U. S. had maintained a 
minister at the papal court. But in 1870 
all papal territory was seized by Victor 
Emmanuel II to complete the unification 
of modern Italy. Since then there have 
been no formal relations between Washing- 
ton and the Holy See, although each has 
sent nondiplomatic representatives to the 
other. 

Shortly before Spellman’s consecration 
news reports from Vatican City stated that 
he would return to his home city of Bos- 
ton to become bishop coadjutor with the 
right of succession to his former superi- 
or, William Cardinal O’Connell. TI 
meant that on O’Connell’s death or in- 
capacity for any reason Spellman would 
become Archbishop of Boston. This in- 
formation was cabled by a news agency to 
the U. S., where it proved to be a great 
surprise and shock to Cardinal O’Connell. 
During an earlier period when Spellman 
had served as a priest in Boston he had in 
some unexplained way incurred the Car- 
dinal’s disfavor, and the inference that he 
might now become his successor was one 
which 0’Connell would not assent to. His 
angry denials could be heard all the way 
to Rome. 

A correction was quickly forthcoming. 
Bishop Spellman, it said, would not be 
bishop coadjutor, but auxiliary bishop, which 
was quite different. It meant that he would 
serve more or less as O’Connell’s assistant and 
stand-in, taking over such routine duties as 
ordinations and confirmations, but with no 
right of automatic succession. 


A cardinal in high dudgeon 


All of this was very confusing to the faithful 
in Boston, who were treated to the rare spec- 
tacle of a cardinal-archbishop in high and pub- 
lic dudgeon. The climax was reached with a 
frigid statement which O’Connell issued and 
had printed in the Boston newspapers: 

“There have been so many exaggerated press 
statements in relation to the recent appoint- 
ment of Mgr. Spellman as auxiliary to His Emi- 
nence, the Cardinal, that the office of sec- 
retary to Cardinal O'Connell wishes to make 
a plain statement about the facts of the mat- 
ter. 

“Some years ago Cardinal O'Connell was 
consulted regarding the charge of appointing 
someone who could assist in the secretary of 
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state’s office at Rome in the work of translating 
English documents into Italian and vice versa. 
Whereupon Cardinal 0’Connell sent Mgr. Spell- 
man to act in that capacity. His task was merely 
to do the usual work given a cleric in the secre- 
tary of state’s office. . .. Mgr. Spellman showed 
the same assiduity in his work in Rome as he 
had in Boston. . . . It is perfectly normal that 
Bishop Spellman should be consecrated in St. 
Peter’s Basilica, and there is nothing extraordi- 
nary or exceptional about it. 

“As soon as possible after consecration Bish- 
op Spellman will return to Boston to take up 
whatever work Cardinal O’Connell designates 
for him to do in regard to the confirming of the 
children of the archdiocese. . . .” 

While Speilman was on his way home on the 
Ttalian liner Rex, he received a cablegram 


BOSTON’S CARDINAL O'Connell (left) took a farewell walk 
with Spellman shortly after the latter had been appointed Arch- 
bishop of New York. The dog is Morro, O'Connell's black poodle. 


which made the point even clearer. It read 
something like this: WELCOME TO BOSTON. CON. 
FIRMATIONS BE‘ MONDAY. 0’CON L 

Again it was Spellman’s turn to maintain an 
obedient silence and await developments. Car- 
dinal O'Connell assigned him to live in a sem- 
inary, where he had an allowance but no reg- 
ular salary and was under the formal super- 
vision of the seminary rector, whom he offi- 
cially outranked. After three months of this 
the Cardinal appointed him rector of Sacred 
Heart Church in Newton Centre, a well-to-do 
Boston suburb. The church was a fine one, 
with a handsome high school and other build- 
ings, but it was heavily in debt. In a surpris- 
ingly short time Spellman met the debt and 
put his parish in the black. 

He also won his parishioners’ hearts with his 
friendly, democratic ways. The previous rector 
had used a full-time chauffeur; Spellman often 
drove his own Chevrolet coupe on his trips 
into the city. Almost every day he took a long 
walk around his parish, making calls. When he 
came back to the parish house he stopped in 
the kitchen to wash his hands. His mother had 


taught him to do this as a boy, he told the cook, 
and he liked to continue doing it. 

In 1936, Cardinal Pacelli, who was still papal 
secretary of state, paid a long visit to the U. S. 
Bishop Spellman went down the bay of New 
York to greet him and accompanied him to 
Inisfada (Gaelic for Long Island), the home of 
the enormously wealthy widow of Nicholas F. 
Brady, which became Cardinal Pacelli’s Amer- 
ican headquarters. The Cardinal, the Bishop 
and Mrs. Brady had been good friends in Rome, 
where Mrs. Brady owned a house directly be- 
hind St. Peter’s and gave lavishly to Catholic 
charities. 

Pacelli’s trip made history for it was the first 
time that a future pope had set foot on Amer- 
ican soil. He made a particular point of wor- 
shiping in Spellman’s church near Boston and 
stopping overnight in the parish residence. 
Later he boarded a chartered plane and, 
with Spellman beside him for a guide and 
companion, flew across the country, visit- 
ing Catholic dignitaries and institution 
On their way to the Pacific coast, accord- 
ing to one report, Spellman asked the pilot, 
“How is the visibility over the Grand 
Canyon?” On being told that it was good 
he said, “Well, make a detour of a few 
hundred miles and fly around it so that 
Cardinal Pacelli may see it.” 


He becomes Archbishop 


On their return east they went to Hyde 
Park to see President Franklin D, Roose- 
velt, who had just been elected to his sec- 
ond term. The President was in a friendly 
and expansive mood. Pacelli brought up 
the subject of diplomatic relations—the 
Vatican, he said, would be very happy to 
appoint a nuncio with official diplomatic 
status to Washington at any time that the 
President might want one. Roosevelt, who 
was well aware of the storm this would 
cause among Protestants, passed over the 
question with a genial smile. 

On the death of Pius XI, early in 1939, 
Cardinal Pacelli was elected Pope by a vote 
of 61 cardinals to 1—the one being himself. 
One of the Pope’s first important problems 
‘was to name a successor to New York’s beloved 
Archbishop, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, who had 
died a few months before. On April 24, 1939, 
only seven weeks after his own elevation, the 
new Pope announced that his closest American 
friend, Bishop Spellman, would be Archbishop 
of New York. 

The appointment of a Bostonian was a con- 
siderable shock to New York’s million-odd 
Catholics, who had grown accustomed during 
the long regime of Cardinal Hayes to the idea of 
a native archbishop. It was an especial shock 
to the friends of New York’s Auxiliary Bishop 
Stephen Donahue, who had been generally ex- 
pected to receive the appointment. This was 
the same “Steve” that Spellman had once 
greeted so cheerfully on the radio from Rome 
(LIFE, Jan. 21). Bishop Donahue is still con- 
sultor of the New York Archdiocese and priest 
of Manhattan’s Holy Name Parish. 

The New York laity quickly rallied to their 
new archbishop and made him feel at home. 
They recalled his many visits to New York as a 
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“95 years ago, when I was a baby,” says Mrs. William Hesketh, of 
Rochester, N. Y., “my parents were neighbors of the Harold H. Clapps. 
“So when Mr. Clapp started making the first baby foods, I was one of 
the first to eat them. And my family tells me I did wonderfully well on 
them, tool 
“Now I have a daughter of my own... 
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OFFICIAL RESIDENCE of Archbishop Spellman 
stands at 50th Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 


SPELLMAN conrinveo 


boy, his education at Fordham and the fact 
that he had offered his first Mass on American 
soil at St, Patrick’s Cathedral on his way home 
from Rome in 1916, They liked his obvious 
friendliness, his democratic manners, his sense 
of humor and the fact that occasional bits of 
genuine American slang such as “Okay” and 
“So long” were parts of his everyday vocabu- 
lary. The Archbishop's first big project for New 
York was a new Catholic high school for boys 
in the Bronx, which he named after Cardinal 
Hayes. But he had scare tarted this when he 
was called to negotiate a touchy international 
deal for his two good friends, the Pope and 
President Roosevelt. The war in Europe began 
on the first day of September 1939. Washing- 
ton and Rome had both made desperate efforts 
to prevent it; now they w trying just as 
desperately to isolate the hostilities and bring 
about an early peace, It was only natural that 
they should wish to coordinate their effort 

But the President realized he could not ap- 
point an official ambassador to the Holy See 
without stirring up the anger and suspicions of 
a large part of the nation’s 67,000,000 Protes- 
tants. He hit upon the idea of appointing a per- 
sonal representative of his own, without diplo- 
matic status, who could nevertheless work 
closely with the Pope and keep both sides in- 
formed. Spellman was the intermediary in these 
discussions. 

When the time came to think of specific per- 
sons, Spellman advised the President that 
Myron C. Taylor, former chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, would be per- 
sona gratissima to the Pope. Taylor, as a top- 
flight American businessman and occasional 
resident in Italy, had met the Pope as Cardinal 
Pacelli in Rome and had entertained him in 
New York. He was also a trusted personal 
friend of the President. Best of all, he was a 
Protestant. 

Taylor accepted the appointment, despite 
the fact that he was ill, and arrived in Rome in 
February 1940, Newsmen were warned not to de- 
scribe him as an ambassador. He was “the per- 
sonal representative of President Roosevelt.” 
An experienced State Department attaché, 
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TITULAR CHURCH assigned to Spellman when he 
becomes cardinal next month is Church of Sts. John and 


Harold H. Tittman, was loaned to Taylor as his 
assistantand remained in Rome through the war. 

The first fruits of the Taylor mission came in 
April 1940, when the Vatican got wind of the 
fact that Mussolini was secretly preparing to 
enter the war on Hitler's side. Taylor was able 
to send word of this menacing development to 
Roosevelt before it came from any other source. 
This gave Roosevelt a chance to send a stern— 
but ineflective—warning directly to Mussolini. 

The Vatican's intelli the old- 
est, most experienced and perhaps the best in 
the world. The Pope knew, for instance, two 
weeks in advance the exact day when Hitler 
would invade Poland. All through the war he 
received underground reports from occupied, 
id Allied nations which gave him an 
On Feb. 21, 1943, 
| Academy (with 


ence 


complete pictur 
in an address to the Ponti 
Spellman in the audience) he even gave an ad 
vance hint of the atomic bomb, “We know 
he said then, “that an atom of uranium bom- 
barded with neutrons disintegrates and sets 
free two or more neutrons which in their turn 
break up other atoms of uranium, giving rise to 
cumulative energy. One cubic meter of ura- 
nium oxide becomes capable of lifting one bil- 
lion tons to a height of 27 kilometers. . . . It is 
important that the release of such unimagin- 
able power be chemically controlled in order to 
avoid destruction of our planet.” This was two 
and a half years before Hiroshima and about 
the time that wartime atomic experiments were 
reaching a peak in the U. S. 


He becomes a world traveler 


In the constant mission of keeping the Pope 
informed, Archbishop Spellman has played a 
larger role than any other individual. It is quite 
possible that he has had a more extensive view 
of the whole war-torn world than any states- 
man, diplomat, general or anyone else. He is 
certainly the most widely traveled Catholic 
since Marco Polo and Magellan. 

Even before the war, when he was still 
stationed in Boston, he began his far-flung 
journeys by escorting Cardinal Pacelli on their 
8,000-mile airplane tour of the U. S. He fol- 
lowed this up with a 20,000-mile airplane trip 


Paul in Rome. This is a mark of special favor since the 
last cardinal to have this church was the present Pope. 


around South America in 1938, to report to the 
Pope on Catholic conditions there. But these 
were only the beginning, In 1942, a few months 
after Pearl Harbor, in his capacity as head of 
Catholic chaplains he made a six-week, 18,000- 
mile inspection trip of training camps in the 
U.S. and Alaska, flying far out along the Aleu- 
tian chain where no archbishop had ever pene- 
trated before, In February 1943 he became the 
first Catholic from any Allied country to cro 
enemy lines and fly to the side of the Pop 
Carrying only two small bags packed with d 
hydrated milk, food tablets and a few ves 
he traveled by way of Portugal and 
in, reaching Rome on Feb. 20 and flying out 
again on March 2 to begin a military tour from 
Gibraltar. On this journey he covered North 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, Mozambique. 
Madagascar, Mauritius, Tanganyika, South Af 
rica, Rhodesia, the Congo, England, Scotland 
and Ireland. He saw and had talks of conside 
able length with Winston Churchill, General 
Eisenhower, General de Gaulle, Francisco 
Franco, Hi las eneral Smuts, Presi: 
dent Inénii of Turkey, Eamon de Valera, King 
Farotk, General Patrick Hurley and, of course, 
the Pope. Before setting out and soon after his 
return he had lunch with President Roosevelt. 
This trip covered roughly 46,000 miles. 

In 1944, about the time that American troops 
liberated Rome, the Archbishop set out for Italy 
At Cassino he offered Mass outside the ruined 
monastery. He visited the Italian front above 
Rome, where he was about to have lunch with 
the King of England and General Mark Clark 
when a German mine blew up close by. “As the 
smoke belched upward,” he wrote later, “I re- 
cited the form of absolution, for it was almost 
certain that someone was dead or dying. The 
soldier who had stepped on the mine had been 
fatally wounded, and in a short time was dead. 

He then flew into southern France close after 
General Patch’s invasion, went on to liberated 
Paris and to the German front, where he cele- 
brated Mass for American troops on newly cap- 
tured German soil. By the time he returned to 
New York he had covered another 19,000 miles. 

In August 1945 he set off on the last of his 
wartime journeys, which carried him through 
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the Pacific war theaters and on around the world. While he was 
en route the Japanese quit and he was only a few days behind ‘he 
occupying troops into Tokyo. He flew to Korea on the first day of 
its American occupation, then on to Chungking, where he spent 
a night with Chiang Kai-shek and was filled in on the troublesome 
Communist question. A few days later he was in Rome. 

When it came time for him to return to New York, the flying 
weather over the Atlantic was bad and a high-ranking U.S. general 
was ordered to leave the plane because the trip was considered 
risky. The Archbishop, however, stayed on board. When the gen- 
eral became flustered and wanted to know why he had to be 
grounded, Spellman smilingly remarked, 

“Archbishops are expendable!” 

This trip covered 30,000 miles and brought the Archbishop’s 
ten-year travel total to about 141,000 miles, or roughly six times 
around the equator. This mileage, however, does not include his 
many trips between New York and Washington, which have been 
short in distance but long in significance. Following the success of 
the Myron Taylor mission, he was a welcome visitor at the White 
House. His friendship with Franklin Roosevelt, in fact, started 
long before the Taylor episode, and during the war they became 
better friends than ever. The Archbishop even attended a White 
House Christmas party and helped pass out presents to the Roose- 
velt grandchildren. 

When the American Army was nearing Rome early in 1944 the 
Archbishop made several trips to the White House. This was one 
of the few occasions when he discussed his business with reporters. 
He said he had told the President that he hoped Rome would not 
be bombed—that “military ingenuity may triumph over military 

ity.” A few weeks later he spoke again, with a smile, “Mili- 
said, “has triumphed over necessity.” 

Ordinarily the Cardinal-designate does not need to travel to give 
advice. People come to him for it. They come in an unending pro- 
cession which passes through the tall iron-grilled doors and into 
the red-carpeted parlors, decorated with statuary and paintings, of 
his house at 50th Street and Madison Avenue, Manhattan. There 
he listens to them, sometimes resting his round chin on his fin- 
gers, perched thoughtfully on a carved chair, with his short legs 
barely touching the floor. He has the faculty, possessed by only a 
few of the world’s great men, of making almost all his visitors feel 
that he has a warm and a personal interest in them, His advice, 
when he gives it, is couched in specific terms, easily translatable 
into action. 


“My interests are . . . universal’? 


During the six years that he has been head of the New York 
Archdiocese, the Cardinal-designate has given a broader, more con- 
fident and at the same time more tolerant tone to Catholic affairs in 
the U.S. Americans have had many archbishops who were much 
concerned over such matters as lipstick, short skirts, local politics 
and doctrinal debates with Protestants. Spellman has not ignored 
these things, but his energies have been directed principally to the 
greater problem of making the world a more Christian place. “My 
interests,” he has said, “are catholic, that is, universal, and in the 
words of St. Paul, so far as may be possible [ am striving ‘to be all 
things to all men.’ ” 

His broad-minded attitude was shown when he arranged Requi- 
em Masses in St. Patrick’s for two famed Catholics who had strayed 
from the Church during their lifetimes. One of these was the 
Broadway actor and playwright, George M. Cohan. The other was 
the great Polish patriot and musician, Ignace Paderewski. Both 
were his personal friends. But Spellman’s tolerance, while con- 
siderable, is not all-inclusive. It does not extend, for instance, 
to those who try to take cover in the Church while carrying on 
campaigns of racial discrimination and bigotry. For the so-called 
Christian Fronters, for instance, he has expressed his contempt 
in these words: “They aren’t Catholics. To be a Catholic one must 
be a Christian.” 

In the smaller details of politics the Cardinal-designate has defi- 
nitely endeavored not to be an influence, although his position is 
such that his opinions are bound to carry great political weight. 
“What does 50th Street think?” is a question often asked in Wash- 
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brought to the right, ripe moment—both are 


Just as juicy, red apples gain their peak of flavor when left to ripen 

on the bough, so Clicquot Club Ginger Ale achieves its distinctive, 
mellow taste from slow “FLAVOR-AGING”. . . blending the finest Jamaica 
ginger and other choice ingredients and aging them for months. 


Ginger Ae 


OVER 50 YEARS A FAVORITE 


Sobor 2 


The years have been kind to White Horse. They have 
schooled experts in the art of blending the choicest whiskies 
to the peak of their flavor goodness. And down the long years 
the fame of White Horse has spread from storied Edinburgh 
around the world. That’s why 


86.6 Proof. Browne-Vintners Company, Inc, New York, Sole Distributors 


FRIENDS OF SPELLMAN are Monsignor Joseph Hurley, papal nuncio 
to Yugoslavia, and Presidential Envoy Myron Taylor, shown with Mrs. Taylor 
in Vatican. Spellman was consulted by Roosevelt on appointment of Taylor. 
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ington and other political places. Less reverent politicians have 
been known to refer to the Archbishop’s gray Gothic residence as 
“The Powerhouse.” 

Ever since Roosevelt's first election in 1932 the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee has been a Roman Catholic and 
the Catholic vote in the big cities has been prominently Demo- 
cratic. This arrangement is much older than the New Deal, how- 
ever. It dates back at least a century to the vicious Native Amer- 
ican (anti-Irish and anti-Catholic) political movement of the 1840s 
when Catholic churches were burned and Catholics were perse- 
cuted on the streets of Philadelphia and New York. At that time 
the Democrats took the Catholic side and Catholics have inclined 
to be Democrats ever since. 

When Spellman first came to New York as Archbishop, he was 
disturbed by reports that many parish prie 
tions with the ward politicians of Democrat mmany Hall. His 
way of dealing with thi to invite the priest to his house at 
50th Street, usually toward the end of a day, and “take a little 
walk” with him around Madison and Fifth Avenues. By the time 
they returned the priest’s ears were burning and he had decided 
to stay clear of ward’ politics. The Archbishop still transacts much 
important business on these twilight “little walks,” on which bish- 
ops and-other diocesan officials often accompany him. 


had close 


onnec- 


Advice for the President 


There have been times, of course, when even the Archbishop 
could not avoid being confronted with political questions. His 
good friend Franklin Roosevelt, for instance, is reported to have 
asked his advice on such matters as the appointment of Catholic 
Historian Carlton J. H. Hayes as ambassador to Franco Spain (the 
appointment was made, in 1942); of ex-Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
of New York to become military administrator of Italy (this fell 
through because of opposition in many quarters), and the possible 
nomination of James F. Byrnes for vice president in 1944. Byrnes, 
who is now Secretary of State, was raised as a Catholic in South 
Carolina but became an Episcopalian when he was about 24. This 
matter once came up in a discussion between the late President 
Roosevelt and Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia. According to the 
Atlanta Constitution: 

“The President informed Governor Arnall that he had called in 
the head of the Catholic Church in the United States and put the 
question to him. The answer he got was that the Democratic ticket 
would lose 75% of the Catholic vote if Mr. Byrnes were given a 
place on it. With a gesture of his hand toward a window in his 
office, Mr. Roosevelt remarked: ‘And there went Jimmy,’ meaning, 
out of the window, of course.” 

Whatever degree of truth there may have been in this report— 
and friends of the Archbishop have specifically denied that he was 
the prelate mentioned by the President—subsequent relations be- 
tween Spellman and Byrnes have been harmonious. When the 
Vatican has something important to communicate to the State De- 
partment, Spellman is the “normal channel” for that purpose. His 
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"Wil be in this picture i’ 
mThis p MOON | 
‘sue: “Oh, I hope so. Those are the new B. F. Goodrich ‘Verilite’ 

rubbers, aren't they?” 


marots "Yes, I hear they're in production now, We may be able to 
get them in time for the spring showers.” 


sue: “Thank heavens for that. It'll be swell to get back to really 
light, unlined ‘Verilites'—they're so 


easy to put on and take off .. . and 
fit so smoothly.” Ray 
; [BF 


MARGE: 


Vy don't we try our sboe sore? wok Goodrieh | 
If we don't find our size now, we'll try { 
again... Verilites’ are worth it!” 


STYLES FOR EVERY NEED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
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ond the Keepsake Certificate of Guoraniee ond 
Registration . . . assure high quality and losting 
value, At your Keepsake Jewelers... $100 to 
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Street and No, 
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Lanyenonize yoursett...pre- 
tend you never coughed at all. You 


try itt 


2 Ways to Check a Cough 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they're sometimes scarce. 
But they're worth asking for —so keep trying! 


(DUE TO A COLD) 


2-TAKE delicious Smith Brothers 
‘Cough Drops...and get quick, sooth- 
ing relief. Black or Menthol. Still 
oaly 5é. 


SPORTSWEAR 


Soft, rich, luxurious! Brentwood. 


finer Pullover Sweaters in 1 


virgin wool 5 to $10 


‘Mt Better Men’s and Department Stores 
BRENTWOOD SPORTSWEAR - PHILADELPHIA ~ NEW YORK 
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See Smoke Smudge 
Erased 


by longer polishing action 
@ Next time you brush your teeth, 
notice how quickly your dentifrice 
foatns up and disperse. Ies polishing 
action gone. 

No wonder embarrassing smoke 
smudge and other surface discolora- 
tions cling to your teeth. 

For the brilliant smile Nature in- 
tended for you, change to Iodent No. 
2, amazing modern-day dentifrice 
made by a Dentist. It contains millions 
Of tiny particles scientifically treated to 
safely polish teeth. They do not dis- 
solve—but get finer, tinier as you 
brush. It's the way a jeweler polishes 
precious jewelry. 

It’s America’s favorite dentifrice 
“for teeth hard to bryten."” Let your 
own mirror tll you why! Tooth Paste 
or Powder. 


IODENT 


For children—and mil- 
lions with teeth easy to 
bryten—IODENT No. 1 
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international errands of this kind have led some American Protes- 
tants to view the Cardinal-designate with a highly suspicious eye. 
The Protestant, an outspoken organ of left-wing Protestant opinion, 
once referred to Spellman’s travels as “the devious flittings of the 
dainty servant of Vatican intrigue.” This remark caused Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt to withdraw her previous endorsement of The 
Protestant, But its editor, Kenneth Leslie, is still militantly anti- 
Spellman. Last February, when it seemed possible that Spellman’s 
frequent interviews with President Roosevelt and others might 
lead to the recognition of an official representative of the Pope at 
the final peace conference, Editor Leslie took drastic action, He 
persuaded 1,600 Protestant ministers and laymen, many of them 
prominent, to sign a declaration of protest addressed “To Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin.” The declaration wound up with a ring- 
ing affirmation of an historic American attitude: 

“We therefore oppose any attempt under whatever formula to 
involve the free democratic states in any deal in which the Vatican 
State or its representatives, or the representatives of any Protes- 
tant or Jewish establishment of religion, has part or place, either 
as principal or mediator.” 

The declaration of the 1,600 Protestants stirred Archbishop 
Spellman to one of his angriest public statements. It was, he said 
from the pulpit of St. Patrick’s, an “insult to 25,000,000 fellow- 
Americans who are at least doing their share to win the war and 
serve their country and whose religion teaches them to love their 
neighbor.” 

Spellman did not attend the San Francisco Conference even as 
an observer. And Catholic opinion, from the Vatican down, has 
been persistently unfavorable to the United Nations Organization 
which was formed there. That opinion was officially stated last 
November by the Catholic bishops of the U.S. in a general declara- 
tion of policy. Said the bishops, including Spellman: 

“The charter which emerged from the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, while undoubtedly an improvement on the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, does not provide for a sound, institutional organization 
of the international society. The ‘ity Council provisions make 
it no more than a virtual alliance of the great powers... .” 


“Ours is a grave responsibility” 


The declaration included a specific attack on Communist Rus- 
sia, which the Church has long considered its principal enemy: 

“There are profound differences between Russia and the West- 
ern democracies. Russia has acted unilaterally on many important 
settlements. It has sought to establish its sphere of influence in 
eastern and southeastern Europe, not on the basis of sound re- 
gional agreements in which sovereignties and rights are respected, 
but by the imposition of its sovereignty and by ruthlessly setting 
up helpless puppet states. 

“Sometimes Russia uses our vocabulary and talks of democracy 
and rights, but it always attaches distorted meanings to the words. .... 

“At Yalta we gave a pledge to the Polish people... . Are we 
working to the fulfillment of that pledge? . . . What apology can 
be offered for the failure of the protagonists of democracy to pro- 
test the absorption by force and artifice of the Baltic countries into 
the Union of Soviet Republics? We are shocked by the news which 
is leaking out of Slovakia, Croatia, Slovenia and other southeastern 
European countries. . . . 

“Ours is a grave responsibility. The heart and hand of America 
are called upon in a way that is unique, not only in the history of 
our country but in the annals of mankind. . . . On bended knees 
let us ask God in His blessed Providence to help us to be the vig- 
orous champion of democratic freedom and the generous friend of 
the needy and oppressed throughout the world. . . .” 

The bishops’ statement pretty well sums up the official Catholic 
attitude in the world today. As such it reflects the thinking and the 
handiwork of Archbishop Spellman, who has had a very large part 
—larger than any other American, certainly—in determining that 
attitude. While he has learned much and talked of many things in 
his travels, his steadfast purpose has always been that of all great 
statesmen and diplomats of the Church—the promotion of religion 
through favorable governmental action. This purpose has made it 
possible for him to speak friendly words about Fascist Premier 
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The inside story of Union Oil's air wells 


1. If you’re over 21 you'll remember that 
back in 1932 nearly everyone made two stops 
at a service station. First you drove up to the 
pump island for gas, oil and water. Then you 
pulled over to the edge of the lot and got air. 
No one thought this was particularly unhandy. 


4. Now this change-over cost us a lot of 
money. In fact, “minor improvements” such as 
this have raised the cost of service stations from 
about $1000 each in 1920 to $21,000 today. 
But we had one compelling reason for spending 
it—competition. We knew that if we could put 
out even a little bit better service than our com- 
petitors we could get more customers. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


2. It certainly beat pumping up tires by 
hand. But in 1933 Union Oil's service station 
department got an idea—why not sink the air 
and water hoses on drums in wells under the 
pump island? Then the customer could get 
everything in one spot. 


5. If the oil industry had been a monopoly— 
private or governmental—we probably would 
have saved the money and let well enough alone. 
There’sno need to go after more customers when 
you already have them all. But, thanks to com- 
petition, we didn’t. And today practically every 
Pacific Coast service station has followed suit. 


3. To test the idea, experimental rigs were in- 
stalled in several stations. The customers loved them. 
Air and water wells were not only convenient, they 
saved a good deal of time. Consequently, during 
1934 all Union Oil stations were changed over to 
this type of equipment. 


The moral? Simply this: So long as there's 
room for improvement in an industry, the only way 
you can guarantee maximum progress is to have an 
economic system that guarantees maximum incen- 
tives. Our American system, with its free competi- 
tion, provides these to a degree no other system has 
ever approached. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to 
@ discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
‘feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 


President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 14, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS 


EE ENTERPRISE 
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, Franco of Spain, where the Catholic religion is encouraged, while 
Crunchy... and Tender ... and Golden Brown! speaking hail onke xesanting SovieHRissiay-whereitaainots 


But the Archbishop, too, has never forgotten that he was once 
an American boy who delivered groceries and played shortstop and 
got his start in the democratic atmosphere of an American small 
town. His love of America is deep and genuine. Far from feeling 
that there is any basic conflict between the American form of gov- 
ernment and the Church, he has expressed the sincere conviction 
that they are now united in the same purpose: to bring justice and 
democracy to all the people of the world. 

This affirmative belief has helped him to place American Cathol- 
icism in a more mature and commanding position than it has ever 
held before. Today, with most of the older Catholic countries rav- 
aged by war, the U.S.—which has always been a great Protestant 
country—is on the way to becoming the greatest Catholic country 
as well. American opinion, American influence, American support, 
both spiritual and material, are indispensable to the Church. All of 
these things are embodied in the small but mighty figure of New 
York’s Cardinal-Archbishop, who has set forth in one of his own 
poems the abiding faith which he has in God and in his country: 


Lord, lift this mighty host that is America; 
Reconsecrate us in deep devotion to Thee. 

Too oft have we forgot our heritage of faith— 

The mess of pottage to our eyes was dear, 

The gold within our coffers deadened us: 

We, who by nature are between the earth and sky, 
Earthward have sunk, and drunk of miraged visions. 


But now, reborn, 

We lift again to Thee our nation’s soul. 

Behold, we are Thy wheat, 

Nurtured beneath the sunshine of the plains; 

We are Thy grapes from vineyards in the sun, 

And timber from Thy forests; 

Ours are the iron sinews torn from earth’s deep breast, 
And oil from her rich arteries. 


O God, we build anew and dedicate again to Thee 

The host and temple of America— 

Many we are, in space wide worlds apart, 

But we are one today, 

Made one by this, our common will: 

That righteousness again shall walk among the sons of men. «+ 


Weare a single host of grateful love for Thee, 
A single will for universal peace for men, 

A single soul of righteousness to come! 

Lord, lift this mighty host that is America, 
Reconsecrate us now in Thy Son's Holy Name. 
Amen.* 


“America, Reborn, quoted by permission from Action This Day 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Out of the Deep Aouth --- 
a Glorious Creat for you’ 


Here’s delicious, crunchy peanut brittle at its appetizing 
be: . it’s full-flavored ... it’s fresh... it’s simply ir- 
resistible! Ask for Meadors’ Peanut Brittle... this marvel- 
ous confection is literally crammed full of choice, golden- 
brown peanuts. Look for the air-tight wrap) r and the 
photograph of little Angela . . . “‘Sac-O?-Sugah” 
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PEANUT BRITTLE ‘THIS FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH of Archbishop Spellman shows him 


NUTS — SEPTEMBER THROUGH MAY at prayer after Mass in the sanctuary of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
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Taste a steak that's been broiled 


Idwal Jones (thevineyars 
to flavor his writing with tempt 


“China Roy."ete,) likes 
tales of good enting 


Bonnet,” his new novel af fumed 
Mr. Jones tells a gourmet's way of 
he says, be served with a glass 


Of hearty red table wine 


ring out the goodness 
With Vine 


H% Broil a thick steuk slowly. Whi 
Cook 2 thyps. minced 
nutes, Add | typ flour S 
fornia Burgundy or Clarets be 
tastes add 2 thips 

steak drippi ice Pour over anlar 
broiled steak on hot platter. serve with glasses of 
California red table wine for all 


broils, make this 
3 thypys. of butter for 


1M cup water, % cup 


pings und adel 


ck, tender beefsteak again! Broil 
and top it with red wine sauce. 
y portions for everybody along 
ses of Burgundy or Claret 


You've waited long for this 4 
pleasure. And here it reaches a full per- 
fection in the “taste harmony" of good 
red meat and wine, 


For wine is made to keep company 
with food. The California red table 
wines are hearty and full-bodied to be 
flavormates with robust red meats. ‘he 
white table wines, softer and more 
nt, are usually matched to lighter 
y, for example, how a chilled 
Sauterne or Chablis wine points up the 
delicate flavor of chicken or fish. 

V “Hostess Book of Wine 
Recipes”—ideas for dishes as good 
as sizzling steak with red : 
Write for a free copy to Wine 
Board, 89 Second St., San Fra 
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MODERN LIVING 


LEG LENGTH IS AS IMPORTANT AS FOOT LENGTH IN THE FIT OF NYLONS. HERE ARE THREE LENGTHS IN "PROPORTIONED” STOCKINGS—LONG, AVERAGE, SHORT 


NEW MARKINGS ARE GUIDE FOR NYLON BUYERS 


On Jan. 15, although nylon stockings would still be very scarce for another Before the war some women vaguely talked about “ 
two month nn > 


of nylons be clearly marked with 


auge? obuepelings, 
-half on a knitt machine. The 
and the closer the knit. 


the number of needles per inch-and 
ater the number of needles, the higher the 


and denier. Gay; 


are comparatively new words in the fashion lexicon, but when nylons are By that token a 66 g hould be heavier than a 45 gauge and it 
available they will become basic guides in buyix if it were knit of the same thickness of 
Before nylon and the war put an end to silk yarn, But in practice the reverseis true. Hi 


wauige 
women bought stockings according to “th ; 
—two-thread for a she thre 


thread for average daytime wear and four- and at 


machines are used for light yarns, the low 
ones for heavier yarns. Microphotos of resulti 
knits are 

B 


hown on the following pag 
use nylon is | 


seven-thread for heavy service.This meant that the 
stocking w 


s elastic than silk it “gives” 


knit of silk yarn which was made of FRM WEHAUT HES This makes leg fit a very important factor in 
, four- and seven-thread thickt i ets determining nylon looks and wearability. Some 

n, no matter what its thickness may h A TN i stocking manufacturers are now making nylons 

of asinglestrand., Its thickn herefor tH? a i in a variety of le hs and widths (see above), 

is measured according to its weight, or “denier.”? THIS INFORMATION IS NOW ON ALL NYLON HOSE ranging from shor nd outsize. 
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Why smear messy stuff on 
skin irritations when you 
don’t have to? Apply in- 
visible ZEMACOL. It provides a soothing film of 
medication that quickly relieves the itching and 


burning. And it doesn’t show on your skin! 


o INVISIBLE — Like « transparent band- 
age—no one knows it's on but you. 

Wo GREASELESS—doesn't stain clothes 
or bedding. 

ov MEDICATED— Antiseptic, Germi- 

cidal, Fungicidal. Kills germs, 

bacteria, fungi on contact. 


Ask your druggist for ZEMA- 

COL today—50¢ and $1. Full 

purchase price refunded if 
you are not satisfied. 


A Norwich Product 
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magnified 3}4 times, shows 44 needles. Fifteen-denier nylon yarn was used. 


nost in de- 
finer yarn. 


$1 GAUGE with a 30denier yarn, shown on 
mand. It produces less sheer stocking than one 


AAUNNAAN HARA 


45 GAUGE with 40denier yarn makes a slightly coarser stocking than two 
above. These photographs were made at the mills of the Sapphire Hosiery Co. 
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Ask hin what ol be uses to Wis car / 


(He’s your independent dealer... with more than 800 brands to choose from) 


3: 0 
You're a quick-trip driver. Start-stop, start-stop. 
Why, your motor hardly ever gets warmed up. 
But Macmillan oil wiggles into the tightest spots 
_—then clings and eliage. I's ready wikea you scp 
on the starter.” 


Throughout the nation, 


1 


re 
vith your expert. Look for 

ign in your neighborhood. Drive 

in, Try a crankcase full of Macmillan Ring-Free. 
You'll find that it’s different ... there's no other oil 


in all the world just like it! Cleans as it lubricates, 


of these dealers* say— 


1. Macmillan’? say 3 out of 5%. "Why? 
Just remember, all day long I'm looking under the 
hoods of different cars. I see proof that Macmillan 
oil removes hard carbon, Yes, and proof that this 


tough-film oil makes any car run smoother, longer!” 
Yes, any car... 


2.0. ck! His expert pre- 
scribed good for that ‘42 motor. "Macmil- 
Jan oil!” he said, “is right for hard, fast driving. 
Refined by an exclusive, patented process. Guards 
against heat and pressure” (No wonder this doctor 
wrote us a nice "thank you” note for helping to keep 
his car on the job. It's one of thousands in our files! ) 


SKIS 
MACMILLAN 
=e) 


WM CHL 


* Based on actual reports from thousands of independent dealers who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other brands of oil 
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FOGBOUND, BECALMED AND STUCK ON SAND BAR NEAR MELBOURNE, FLA., THE SCHOONER “LEVIN J. MARVEL" WAITS PATIENTLY FOR THE TIDE TO LIFT HER OFF 


Gy Tb ths Aad Metirwey 


A clumsy three-masted schooner takes a dozen passengers on a 1,271-mile trip from Baltimore to Miami 


As the winter approached, 12 assorted passengers 
boarded the three-masted schooner Levin J. Mar- 
tel at Baltimore for a sunny and restful two-week 
cruise to Miami. The Marvel was sailing along the 
Inland Waterway, through whose skein of con- 
nected bays, canals and rivers small boats can 
pass down the Atlantic Coast from New England to 


Florida without venturing out into the open sea. 

The Marvel, an unwieldy old coastwise cargo 
schooner, found the confines of the Waterway too 
narrow for comfort and was continually in trou- 
ble, as the pictures on these pages show. Her pas- 
sengers, seeking either transportation to Florida 
or merely an unusual holiday, found themselves 


sailing through one of the year’s worst cold waves. 
Temperatures were often below freezing and the 
day they reached Florida it snowed. At no time 
during the trip was it warm enough for swimming 
or steady sunbathing. Almost everybody on board 
went ashore at least once to buy more warm cloth- 
ing. But despite the cold and damp, nobody got sick. 
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channel, 


was usually so narrow that the 


The 128-foot, 183-ton Marvel is the bi; 
certainly the clumsiest ve 
land Waterway 


t and 
ever to sail the In- 
canals and locks. She 
has no engine and seemed as out of place as a duck- 
billed platypus in the 20th Century. Much of the 
time was spent getting disentangled from bridges 
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COURSE of Marvel from Baltimore to Miami, stud- 
ded with collisions and groundings, was 1,271 miles. 


IN A GOOD BREEZE, with sails close-hauled, the 


best the Marvel could do was about four knots. She went 
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irked by rows of wooden stakes at the left, 
Marvel could not sail 


in it ag a head wind but had to depend on a small 


30-hp tender to pull or push her along at three knots 


Tip Weis Fal of Trouble 


or hauled off mud banks. Despiteall this the pa 
Getting to Miami became 
nt. Those forced to jump 
ship along the way because their vacations had 
run out wired later to ask if the Marvel ¢ 
manage to make it. She did—after a 33-day 


gyal obiahiavee 


sideways almost as fast. But with a good stiff following 
wind she would hustle along at eight knots or better. 


ee EES 
AT NEW RIVER, N.C. the Marvel spent most of Thanksgiving Day aground, She m to get 
he time she had to be pulled off into deeper water by a Marine crash boat. 


w seconds after bumpin 
nto the waterway han| he ran aground fifteen times. 


ANOTHER BASCULE BRIDGE, this at Mayport, Fla., gave NEAR FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. Marvel tried to negotiate the ot-wide opening made 
trouble. Ship inched under but, once through, banged into piling. iM) by aswing bridge, but the tide h st the bridge and she had to back out for another try. 
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Inland Waterway Saatintt 
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SHIP'S CAPTAIN was Marshall Pritchard of Baltimore, who has been at sea 
ever since he was 11. Only his perseverance got the Marvel through to Miami. 


MEALS WERE DELICIOUS and most of the passengers gained five to ten 
pounds, In addition to the captain, crew consisted of mate, cook and steward. 


‘Sui 
Gris cian tileimeguene 4p a 


SILKEN-SMOOTH IN TEXTURE -+<~WiTH A STAYING 


POWER THATS PHENOMENAL «~~ 


\suB> DEB! LIPSTICK 


SHIP’S CLOWN was John Hughes, a New Jersey soft-drink executive, 
shown here burlesquing Indian snake charmer. He loved to wear funny hats, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 


@ For an evening packed with pleasure, discriminating 
people select the best of everything. In chewing gum it’s 
Teaberry, of course! You can find no smoother, finer gum. 
And you will also enjoy the distinctive, bracing flavor that 
only Teaberry can give. 


CLARK'S JEABERRY GUM 


Carry It with You Always 


Product of Clark Bros. Chewing Gum Company of Pittsburgh, Penna. ©1946 C.B.C.G. Co, 


© Moment before post time . . . sleek, supple, magnificent thorough- 


bredi’on parae..... one of them will Ne the winner’.....whichione? 
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When you’re For Hioxasllows{fiendly, counseliof a guod ciears Webster 
e * Yes, Websters are still hard to get — so many want so many and 
Picking the winner we make so few. (Only 75,000,000 this year.) But as America’s 


young men come home from overseas, Websters return to civilian 
life, too—and soon you can buy the executive's favorite — this 
100%-Havana-filled luxury cigar — wherever fine tobaccos are sold. 


WEBSTER CIGARS 


EXECUTIVE AMERICA’S TOP CIGAR 
Golden Wedding, 14e * Chico, de * Queens, 17¢ * Fancy Toles, 22¢ * Inmensas, 30c 


A PRODUCT OF THE WEBSTER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 
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ld Gerry Cooke, son of a dan 
structor. He got in everybody's way but managed to keep out of real trouble. 


BEST DAY'S RUN was the third, when 110 miles were logged running down 
Chesapeake Bay with sails. Some of the passengers pi 
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PALM BEACH and its warm sun convinced shivering, skeptical passengers 

who remained on the Marvel that they would really get to their destination. 


That’s right! To shave with Barbasol means a finer, smoother 
Barbasol Face—for better looks and better feeling in those close-ups—a 


real e¢ 


Jeration for the woman in your life. “No brush, no lather, 


no rub-in”—try Barbasol and see why more men favor America’s 
#1 shave for speed and ease, soothing comfort and smooth results. 


Tubes or jars. Large size, 25¢. Giant size, 50¢. Family size, 75¢. 
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Nunn Bush 


QUALITY BEYOND THE CALL gen DUTY 


The Chyle 
Sole 2it3 
Brown Highland 
Heavy Leather Sole 
Rubber Heel 


Most Styles 
$10 to $13.50 


A Ground Floor Opportunity! 


NUNN-BUSH shoes are a greater style and comfort 
opportunity than most men would believe. Let your 
next shoes be Nunn-Bush. See what you get when a 
maker earnestly strives to build the world’s finest shoes for 
men. Ankle-Fashioning, a Nunn-Bush development, 
greatly improves fit and adds extra miles of smartness. 


See Your Local Nunn-Bush Merchant 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY + Massfacturees » MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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FEAST OF THE DEAD 


Mexicans eat candy skulls at the family graves 


No matter on what date a Mexican dies, his family annually commem- 
orates his death on Nov. 2 in a curious ritual called the Day of the 
Dead. In this ceremony Mexicans take flowers, food and drinks out 
to the cemetery and, because it would otherwise spoil, proceed to con- 
sume the food themselves. But the best feature of the day, especially 
for younger Mexicans, is the assortment of sweet candy skulls which 
they exchange as gifts with their friends. The candy skulls are taken 
along and eaten during the gay picnic that is held directly on the grave. 


ULLS, gaily decorated and embossed with name of the recipi« 
to friends and sweethearts to be eaten at the party at the grave. 


SKULL PEDDLER writes a name to order for a customer while a candy 
top a pile of Priced from 5¢to $1, skulls are called calaveras. 


Its a masterpiece, too...and Job-Rated 


HE driver who steps from that trim, good-looking truck in front 
of your home has reason for satisfaction. He's driving the sweetest- 
running, smoothest-riding truck he ever stepped into . . . a masterpiece. 


He's driving a truck that Dodge truck engineers took pride in designing 
. and that Dodge truck craftsmen took pride in building. 


There’s no substitute for years of truck-building experience. So it’s 
difficult to improve on the precise workmanship and quality that have 
always been major reasons for the economy, dependability and long life 
of Dodge trucks. 


But over and above quality materials and precision workmanship, your 
Dodge truck will be Job-Rated .. . engineered and built to fit your job! 


You get greater economy when your truck engine is rated for your 
loads. You get greater efficiency and longer life when every unit, from 
engine to rear axle, is Job-Rated. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


So when you buy new trucks, standardize on Dodge Job-Rated trucks 
. .. trucks whose modern design and attractive appearance will reflect 
the character and prestige of your business. 


See your Dodge dealer now for trucks that will save money every day, 
every mile . . . and for more miles, too! 
DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Truck Parts Are Important—Owners tell us they'll long remember the 
quick wartime availability of Dodge truck parts. Parts when you need 
them: that’s the Dodge way . . . your protection against costly delay. 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ AND THE 
MUSICAL WORLD'S MOST POPULAR STARS . . THURSDAYS, C.B.S, 9 PLM, E.T, 
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a G BATTERIES 
SSG RUE 
Dependability - Performance + Long Life 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. + CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS + TORONTO 
A subsidiary of The Electric Storage Bottery Company 4 


Feast of the Dead conrmuen 


SUGAR ANGELS 
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BREAD OF THE DEAD sits in basket on the sidewalk. This bread ¢ 
be 
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Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65% 
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